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Not the Headsman's Sword but lack of printing 
retarded Christianity for 300 years 





OPES Cie CORE Sg 


Because there was no channel through which he 


could reach enough people with his message, Paul was beheaded. 


Dear TO ALL SOUNDS savea 
voice whose question “Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” echoed in his memory . . . blind to all things save 
the scene that question evoked: the scene of himself 
standing outside the walls of Jerusalem witnessing 
the stoning of a man, whose death he had permitted, 
Saul stumbled into Damascus. When he left that city, 
he was no longer Saul the Rabbi, Saul the Pharisee— 
but had become Paul the Evangelist, whose mission 
it was to convert the Western World. 

Yet despite his energy, the conviction of his speech, 
the persuasiveness of his pen, Paul was to make such 
small headway in delivering his message that 300 years 
and more were to pass before enough men heard and 
were convinced by the principles he propounded to 
make his belief the dominant religion of even one sin- 
gle nation, From the outset Paul faced a problem 
greater than indifference or persecution: his was a sin- 
gle voice —his a single pen . . . no printing existed to 
multiply his words or his efforts. Truly, the world can 
count no invention or discovery equal in significance 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue +» NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


to the development of printing —that science which 
makes it possible for a new idea to gain instantaneous 
circulation. And no list of the inventions which have 
made modern printing possible would be complete 
now without naming the most recent advance of all 
—Kleerfect, the Perfect Printing Paper. 

With K leerfect it now becomes practical to achieve 
the full measures of economy and quality offered by 
modern presses. For in Kleerfect, apparent two-sided- 
ness of surface and color are overcome, and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides of the same sheet 
is made possible at far less cost than formerly. More- 
over, Kleerfect’s neutral color brings the maximum 
effectiveness to illustration in one to four colors. Its 
strength is ample for the fastest presses. Its opacity 
prevents show-thru. Its ink absorption gives thorough 
coverage at high speeds. 

Before you publish your next mailing piece, maga- 
zine, house organ or catalog, see samples of Kleerfect. 
A request to your paper merchant or printer will bring 
them to you. 
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See your “past due” go down in percentage. See 
your inventory reduced by elimination of inactive 
materials. See your sales go up by selling more to 
your present customers, and getting more out of each 
salesman's activities. See your purchases made to 
better advantage. See the result of every manage- 
ment operation. . . THRU THE EYES OF ACME 
VISIBLE RECORDS. 


When your decisions are based on the true, up to the 
minute facts of your business, (not some one else’s 
opinions) you can take advantage of many an oppor- 
tunity that would come to your attention in no otherway. 
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With this information spread out before you, danger- 
ous trends and conditions—when they exist—quickly 
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L VISIBLE RECORDS 
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of Visible Record Equipment 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


Flash every move and trend of your business 


become apparent, while there is still time to take 
action. Whereas, when waiting on periodical re- 


ports ... IT IS OFTEN TOO LATEI 


These Acme results you hear about, are applicable 
to your business and the Acme organization is ready 
to show you just how each detail is accomplished 
thru your own people. 


Our organization, trained thru contact with 80,000 
users, can help you, too, to greater profits thru better 
control over every business activity. We have pre- 
pared an illustrated broadside which deals with 7 
active records only, entitled 7 Ways to Push Up 
Profits” which we will be glad to mail you on request. 
Just attach the coupon to your letterhead, please. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO.., 6 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
( ) Please send me “7 Ways To Push Up Profits.” 


( ) I am interested in Records. 
( ) Please have representative call, no obligation. 


NAME : 
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What Is 

Your Chair 
Doing to 
Your Body? 





Are you sitting in the customary office chair? 
Do you get tired and wonder why? Do you ever 
hook that tired feeling to the chair you use? 


Your physician will probably tell you it is be- 
cause of lack of proper exercise; that poor 
office sitting habits have weakened muscles 
that should be strong, thus placing extra bur- 
dens on all vital organs. 


Doctors recommend the 
“daily dozen” setting up 
exercises, but many find 
it irksome to follow 


Give a 





The Masterpiece above— 
the Woodfield below—both 
designed for executives’ 
comfort and abdominal 
muscle building exercise. 











through. The fact still remains, however, 
that on account of his occupation, an execu- 
tive needs some form of abdominal muscle 
exercise. 


It may sound novel to you, but thousands of 
executives are getting their ‘‘daily dozen” 
while at their desks—are getting boat rowing 
exercise without special gadgets—just sitting 
in their office chairs. 


Dr. J. R. Garner’s short pamphlet tells how 
this is done. Send for it. today. Use the 
coupon below—no cost or obligation. 


Do/More for Xmas 


DoMORE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 


1203 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Affiliated with DoMore Chair Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 


© 1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will send you this treatise, ‘‘A Twenty- 
year Old Body at the Age of Fifty.” 
Monger Building, Elkhart, Indiana. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc., 1203 
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The Test of Management 


OME years 
back, as a 
cub report- 
er, I was sent 

to interview Judge 
Gary. Europe was 
in flames. Business 
was interested in 
knowing what the 
head of the United 
States Steel Cor- 
poration thought 
the war would do 
to our industries. 
He was about as 
communicative as a 
Sioux. So I took a 
shot in the dark: 
“What do you con- 
sider,” I asked, “to 
be the most exact- 
ing test of a man- 
ager’s ability?” 

It touched a live 
nerve! “His willingness and ability to find and train 
a man capable of running his department better than 
he can run it himself.” Then he added, “That lesson 
American executives will learn before this war is over.” 
At the time Judge Gary’s prediction did not impress 
me. It seemed rather trite. But I have seen so many 
men deprived of promotion because there was no one 
to put into their jobs, that the wisdom of the observa- 
tion has grown upon me. Training someone to carry 
on is, in fact, a duty that every manager owes to his 
company and his associates. It is his debt to society. 

I am reminded of my talk with Judge Gary by a 
letter received from F. T. Roche, assistant to the vice 
president of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation of New 
York. It illustrates, better than anything I could 
write, the eagerness of the young executive of today 
to equip himself for bigger responsibility, and his 
appreciation for guidance. 

Dear Mr. WHIrTMore: 


Since the January issue, I have been enjoying, and securing 
some real benefit from American Busrness, a subscription for 





which was entered for me by W. R. Lenderking, vice president 
and general manager of this company. 

It seems to me that a young executive, particularly in the 
latter stages of his formative period, has a very definite need 
for your publication. First, American Busrness enables him to 
greatly broaden his general business knowledge, in an open 
forum, so to speak, with practical business leaders. Second, 
a good percentage of the articles present ideas that can be 
directly adapted for usage in his own particular field of work. 

Two articles of general business value were, “Bald Facts and 
New Deal Statistics” by Roy W. Johnson, which appeared in 
April, and, “What Is Behind the Attack on Profits?” by Eugene 
Whitmore in the November issue. Two articles, one of specific 
informative value, and the other giving several particular and 
workable ideas, appeared in the September and November 
issues; the first, “The Legal Side of Salesmen’s Commissions” 
by Leo J. Parker, and the second, “20 Ways to Make a Sales 
Meeting Lively” by H. W. Alexander. 

It is not enough to know only the paper cup and container 
manufacturing business, nor the sales end of any business. 
From men successful in many types of business, as for instance 
packing, insurance or fountain pens; and in the departments 
of sales, production, finance, or in executive capacities, much 
valuable information on general business is there to be had for 
the reading. 

J. C. Aspley’s March article, “The TVA and the New South,” 
hasn’t much to do, apparently, with selling Lily-Tulip Cups and 
Containers. However, with the TVA lifting that whole South- 
ern section to a higher plane of living, paper cups and con- 
tainers, more easily sold to an enlightened public, are going to 
enjoy a greater consumer acceptance and demand in that par- 
ticular area. 

I have a lot to do with salesmen, and Allan R. Barkley’s 
March story, “Freddie Was Sure a Regular Fellow,” while 
partially written in hyperbole, contained plenty of food for 
thought. Sometimes one is so far into the woods, that the trees 
are barely discernible. 

I appreciate the fact that presentations are made on a plain 
matter-of-fact basis, with no ascensions to either pulpit or 
rostrum. There is little embroidery and practically no captain- 
of-industry stuff—nothing is “written down” to the reader. I 
also realize that the articles I read are written by men who are 
currently earning a good living—a very important point—by 
the practical application of the principles, ideas or policies 
that they write about. 

In addition, American Bustness, as a whole, may be enjoy- 
ably and easily read. I could not afford to do without it. 


The holidays are in the offing. It is a season when 
our thoughts turn outward. It is a season for retro- 
spection. How do we meet this Gary test? What are 
we doing to develop younger men to carry on when 
we step up or step out? What can we do to help them 
get a broader picture of. business? I could suggest 
one thing, but I won’t. You might think I was trying 
to sell you something.—J. C. A. 
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Up-to-date 


ales Control 





4 SIDES TO WRITE OM 


@ Sales managers using Postindex visible 
records are “up-to-date” because the pat- 
ented features of the system are so alertly 
modern. And because posting to Postindex 
records is so fast that the record data can 
conveniently be kept up to the minute. 

In the case of the Rapid Stack mode! 
shown above, the panels can be removed sc 
that several persons can work on them at 
one time. A person can post without ever 
letting go of the en, as the right hand needs 
only to write, the left doing the handling 
both of panels and cards. Speed tests show 
remarkable results. 

The “‘4-sides-to-write-on” feature of Post- 
index permit unequalled completeness of 
records in compact space. Ask us to send yor 
a set of different Sales Control forms. Or th< 
other forms listed below. 

Available in 5, 10, or 15 panel units 
— 250 to 750 forms, 


seensdl 


POSTINDEX FOR FAST REFERENCE 


Sostindex 
tstble Piles 


Postindex, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept. A-12 
You may send me a set of Postindex Sales 


Control Forms ..... 


Inventory Control ....; Credit Cards ..... 


Name.. 

















What Readers Say About 
the “Profit Article’ 
To the Editor: 


You are on the trail of an interesting 
and vital issue in your discussion of the 
attacks on the Profit System, but to my 
way of thinking you have partly gotten 
side-tracked instead of getting to the 
bottom of it. 

To commence with, I do not believe the 
question is basically a question of profits. 
What you are really talking about is the 
issue of private property, i.e., privately 
owned property vs. socialized or national- 
ized property. The question of profits is 
incident to the system of private owner- 
ship of property. Now, I am all in favor 
of private property. I am against social- 
ism and communism. I do not think that 
they are as good for the whole people or 
even for the classes that they are sup- 
posed to favor, as the system of private 
property, which we knew in this country 
until recent years. I do not think there 
is any scheme of society that can com- 
pare in wholesomeness with that of widely 
owned property. The system of capitalism 
that I do not like is that which reduces 
the vast majority to a propertyless class, 
giving them no stake in the country’s wel- 
fare and reduces great numbers really to 
a proletariat. I want everybody to own 
at least a little part of the wealth of the 
country, and I am opposed to excessive 
concentration of wealth in few hands. 

Again I am with you when you seek 
to distinguish between that section of 
capitalism which really earns its reward 
by the contribution that it makes to so- 
ciety, as against the predatory type which 
grabs without earning. 

However, just as I feel not satisfied 
with your selection of profit rather than 
private ownership as your main theme, so, 
too, I am not satisfied with your formula 
of productive capitalism vs. manipulative 
capitalism. I agree with the fundamental 
idea that you have in making the distinc- 
tion, but I think that you have got to 
come closer to the bottom, to make this 


a useful classification. To my mind, in 
your early illustrations, you are unable to 
group the businesses which are manipula- 
tive and those which are productive, and 
to make it werse, some of them are both. 
For example, you seem to lament that the 
chain stores are under attack, and regard 
them as purely productive exhibits of 
capitalism. To me they are one of the 
banes of the times. They are predatory 
and destructive, and do not earn the 
profits they enjoy, according to my defini- 
tion of real earning. They have become 
despotic. They have driven down the 
prices at which they buy. They have 
gained control of the market that puts 
producers at their mercy, and having 
ground down prices, these producers have 
to take it out of the wages of the workers, 
so we have injured purchasing power, 
which partly explains our present busi- 
ness dilemma, because while they have 
given with one hand a semblance of bar- 
gains, they have taken away the power 
of purchase with the other. However, I 
quite agree that there are constructive 
features of the chain stores, that they have 
done material good, but as an institution 
I would be glad if they all had to sell 
them back to their managers. 

If you think these expressions associate 
me in any way with the ideas of Town- 
send, Long or Sinclair, I think that this 
is because you have not thought through 
the issues involved, although you have 
made a good start at it. I am for private 
property, but I know that if these chains 
keep linking themselves into vaster and 
vaster systems, or if they form buying 
cooperative organizations which practi- 
cally make them one in their purchases, 
that the public is not going to stand for 
a monopolistic situation of this sort. So, 
if they get too big, they will be taken 
over under public ownership rather than 
have the public at the mercy of those who 
control the public supplies. Therefore, 
those who favor the growth of mergers 
of huge capitalistic enterprise are really 
furthering socialism, while those who 
would keep business in units of moderate 
size, are guarding against it and really 
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stand for the preservation of our past 
system. Personally, I do not feel that 
there is any danger of either monopoly or 
overconcentration if we take away the 
artificial and improper advantages, such 
as inside prices, rebates and favors, which 
enable one competitor to outdo another. 
Consequently, I think that your subject 
is private ownership rather than profits, 
and that you have got to make a clearer 
identification of causes and cures in your 
manipulative or productive classifications 
of capitalism.—Wittiam H. INcersowt, 
Ingersoll & Norvell, Inc., New York. 


@ 
To the Editor: 


I am very much impressed with the 
article on “What Is Behind the Attack 
on Profits?” and want to show it to 
Colonel Rorty, our president. 

I don’t think I had realized myself how 
much of this sort of thing has been going 
on in the churches and in the schools, 
and perhaps because of lack of knowl- 
edge, the article seemed to me to be a 
little extreme. 

On the other hand, I recognize that in 
a situation like that which exists now, it 
is often necessary to emphasize a situa- 
tion in order to get action. I am inclined 
to think that business is more aroused 
this year than it has ever been and that 
we are going to see an increasing number 
of emphatic declarations of opposition. 

I very much wish that Glenn Frank’s 
most interesting distinction could be 
gotten over to all of our people because 
I believe it would do much to separate in 
the public mind the sheep from the goats, 
and that the constructive side of capi- 
talism should be appreciated for what it 
is and the destructive and exploiting side 
of capitalism needs to be singled out and 
attacked with all the vigor which can be 
mustered.—Atvin Dopp, executive vice 
president, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York. 


a 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading your article 
in November American Business, and in 
the main, I agree with your conclusions, 
the only difference in our viewpoint being 
that I am a trifle more sympathetic with 
the forces today that are opposing what 
you call, very rightly, “manipulative capi- 
talism” and I am also very pessimistic 
regarding the ability of business in general 
ever taking the view of manipulative 
capitalism that you and I think it should. 
As long as man makes the dollar his God, 
he is going to look with sneers on any 
effort to safeguard social rights. 

It may surprise you to know that I 
believe the fight the present administra- 
tion has made came none too soon. It is 
my belief that if we can agree that pro- 
ductive capitalism should be preserved, 
the present administration has done more 
than anything else to preserve it, and that 
every banker in this country and every 
big business man should have a sign over 
his desk, where he can see it every minute, 
with the simple words inscribed “God 
Bless Roosevelt.” 

It seems to me, friend Whitmore, that 





~The Hub, Chicago, has cut 
stock keeping costs 50% 


with “Velvet Touch” Monroes 





SEE HOW LITTLE DESK SPACE THESE MONROE MACHINES NEED, AND THEY ARE PORTABLE. 
EASILY CARRIED FROM ONE DESK TO ANOTHER. 


HE HUB, Henry C. Lytton 

& Sons, one of Chicago’s 
largest stores, by using Monroe 
“Velvet Touch” Adding-Cal- 
culating and Listing Machines 
on its departmental stock ledg- 
ers, has cut the cost of this 


work in half. 


Operators love the “Velvet 
Touch” ease of action; it takes 
the strain from figuring, for there 
is no pounding of keys or oper- 
ating bars. That means greater 


figure production, lower costs. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





There is a ““Velvet Touch” 
Monroe for every kind of figur- 
ing — adding-calculators, book- 
keeping machines, and listing 
machines. And back of every 
machine is Monroe’s nation-wide 


figuring and mechanical service. 


There are 150 Monroe-owned 
branches. Telephone the one 
nearest you and you can see a 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe at work 
on your own figures. Or you can 
write direct to 


the factory. 


AFREECOPY OF 


“VELVET TOUCH” 
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1936 Salesman’s Data Book 


EW size comes just to the top of pocket. New daily expense 

account feature makes the 1936 Salesman’s Data Book even 
more convenient and useful. It is full of practical suggestions for 
increasing sales. Specially ruled pages help salesmen to organize 
time and efforts for more calls, better selling in 1936. Sixteen 
maps. Printed in three colors. 


- THIS YEAR’S BOOK INCLUDES 


Daily Appointments and Call-Backs Map of Western United States 
Daily Sales Record Map of World 

Discount Equivalents Unit Cost Tables 

Popular, Economical Hotels Comparative Monthly Sales 
Credit and Legal Tips Handling Buyers 

Profit and Mark-Up Tables Income and Tax Records 
Figuring Margins Comparative Monthly Expenses 
Cash Discount Savings Marketing Data, by States 

Map of Eastern United States Causes of Slow Stock Turn 


Red Morocco, gold edges—each, $2.00; dozen, $21.60; fifty, $87.50; hundred, $170; in 
lots of 250 or more, $1.65 each. 

Black Sheepskin, gilt edges—each, $1.50; dozen, $15.60; fifty, $62.50; hundred, $120; in 
lots of 250 or more, $1.10 each. 

Leatherette, stained edges—each $1.00; dozen, $10.20; fifty, $40; hundred, $75; in lots 
of 250 or more, 70 cents each. 

Individual names of salesmen stamped in gold on front covers of books for 20e each 
extra. Imprinting firm name (one line): Merocco, 20c; Sheepskin, 15c. Service chevrons 
on leather books, 15c each. Leatherette, 10c. 


pectccccc seg eee meme e memos e eee me eee eee eee eeeee= 
1 THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
{| 4660 Ravenswood Avenue ecient — See. =| lane 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
You may send us on approval... ..copies of the 1936 Salesman’s Data Book in the 


binding. (Typed or printed list of names to be stamped in gold on 





cover, attached.) Stamped books are not returnable. 
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our present system not only has to rid 
itself from manipulative capitalism but, 
also, if we are to have big business, mass 
production and all the blessings that go 
with such efficiency, we must rid ourselves 
of this eternal and damnable conflict be- 
tween management and labor. It is my 
theory, as you know, that it is not neces- 
sary to have this conflict, that the inter- 
ests of the two can very well be made the 
same to the advantage of both and it is 
also my view that if the real men in man- 
agement could have their way, it would 
soon be done but the trouble is that the 
purse strings are held by men who have 
no sympathy with labor, who know noth- 
ing of the problems of labor and insist 
upon treating labor as a commodity and 
not as human beings. There, to my mind, 
is the whole trouble and, frankly, I am a 
little pessimistic on the ability of capi- 
talism to cure this weakness in its system. 
—H. L. Nunn, president, Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


* 

How Much for a Three-Day 
Convention? 

To the Editor: 


I read with great interest the article 
appearing in the November issue of 
American Bustness, titled “20 Ways to 
Make a Sales Meeting Lively.” I was 
particularly interested in the little sched- 
ule shown on the bottom of page twenty- 
one, having to do with the cost of a three- 
day convention attended by one hundred 
men. Information of this kind must be a 
big help to most business executives be- 
cause it gives them an insight into how 
other concerns are handling matters of 
this kind. However, I must admit that I 
do not understand the item of “hotel and 
meals—$1,400” as this seems to be a very 
modest figure. If it means that one hun- 
dred men had hotel and meals for three 
days it figures out that each man spent 
on an average of $3.66 per day for hotel 
and meals. That figure sounds ridiculous 
to me because I do not know of any 
place where a man cvuld put up at a hotel 
and have meals and lodging for $3.66 per 
day. I would like a little more details on 
this figure if you have same at your dis- 
posal. 

I would also like to know just what 
items are included in the salaries making 
up a total of $2,250. Am I correct in 
assuming that the salaries of all the one 
hundred men are charged to the conven- 
tion expenses during the three days they 
attended the sales meeting?—W. E. 
Tottey, assistant treasurer, May Oil 
Burner Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Totter: Correctly figured, the hotel 
and food item of $1,400 means $4.66 a 
day, instead of $3.66 a day as you figure 
it. You are correct in assuming that sala- 
ries of all the 100 men were charged to 
the convention expense. 

Incidentally, the figures used in the ar- 
ticle were not the exact figures submitted 
by Mr. Alexander, but an estimate com- 
piled by several experienced sales execu- 
tives. Mr. Alexander, since publication of 
his article in the November issue, submits 
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the following figures as the cost of a} 
recent convention of American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation salesmen: 
railroad and Pullman, $1,800; hotel and 
meals $1,200; banquet and entertainment, 
$400; exhibits, etc., $350; salaries over the 
week end $1,500; total $5,250. 


Modernization Booklets 
Still Available 
To the Editor: 


We notice that on page 4 of the Sep- | 
tember issue, H. C. Little, in a letter to 
you, mentioned the five booklets you sent | 
him, in accordance with an offer on page | 
35 of your August issue of AMERICAN 
Business. Then again, in the lower right- 
hand corner of page 60, R. L. Hamilton 
thanks you for sending him the “Office | 
Modernization System” booklet, and 
Charles E. Buck, does likewise for the 
“Cutting Correspondence Costs” booklet. 

We are very much interested in all of | 
these subjects, as well as the matter of 
sales contests, maintaining and revising 
of mailing lists, card records, follow-up 
systems, and correspondence methods. 

If you can let us have copies of these 
various booklets, or any additional in- 
formation you may have on the other 
subjects, we shall be indeed very grateful | 
to you. | 

Most magazines seem to offer various | 
sorts of articles and booklets in order to | 
encourage subscriptions, and if we would 
have been offered them by holding out our 
subscription longer, why not send them | 
along, because we subscribed promptly | 
upon receipt of your letter.—J. Witen, | 
vice president, Hanover Shirt Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 








| 
| 
Mr. Wi1en: The booklets you referred | 
to are given free, without any strings on | 
them. We’ll even send them to business | 
executives who are not subscribers. 





Canadian Subscriptions 


Effective December 1,1935, 
the additional charge of 50 || 
cents to cover duty and post- |) 
age onsubscriptions to AMERI- 
cAN Bustness and System for 
delivery in Canada will be can- 
celed. Hereafter the rate for 
Canadian subscriptions will 
be the same as for the United 
States: $2.00 a year; $3.00 
for two years. Canadian sub- 


be extended for a period equal 
to the unused customs deposit. 
J.C. Aspiey, Publisher 
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BURROUGHS CAN HELP 
EMPLOYERS MEET THIS 
CURRENT PROBLEM 


While you are considering ways and means to meet 
new requirements for information about the earn- 
ings and deductions of individual employees, why not 
profit by Burroughs’ experience and recent machine 
developments? 


There are many new styles of Burroughs machines for 
handling this work. They compute the earnings, 
prepare individual earnings record, payroll sheet, pay 
check or pay envelope, all in one operation. They 
also automatically accumulate such statistics as hours, 
earnings, various deductions, and net pay for any 
period. In fact, much of this information can be 
obtained as a by-product of the regular work of these 
machines, 


Let us show you how we have helped other employers; 
how your problem can be met with minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting 
cost. There is no obligation on your part. Telephone 
the local Burroughs office, or write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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* 


Accounting, Billing and Calculating Machines 
Typewriters « Cash Registers « Posture Chairs « Supplies 
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You say you can save me 
money...increase my profits? 
If you’re willing to give REAL 
STUDY to this problem, I’m 
willing to be SHOWN! 





The Ablest Business Men 
Are Always ben lninded 


@ Are you wary of salesmen who come 
to you with ill-considered plans for bet- 
tering your business? We don’t wonder! 

On the other hand, do you discourage 
representatives who are willing to match 

« your problems with the requisite amount of 
study? ‘‘To the contrary,’’ we hear you 
say, ‘‘may their numbers multiply!’’ 

* & * 

In principal cities throughout the United 
States and Canada are groups of hand- 
picked men who have been trained to 
locate unusual opportunities for savings 
...in every kind and size of business. 

These men are thoroughly acquainted 
with modern methods of producing effec- 
tive direct advertising, selling helps, and a 
wide variety of office, store and factory 
forms... more speedily and economically. 

They delve into your problems... 
work out comparative costs... and 
charge no fee! 

In Birmingham, Alabama, at a time 
when business was not so good, one of 
these representatives . . . challenged by 
a retailer . . . met the problem with 
Multigraph. Letters and handbills were 
persistently mailed to 1200 customers 
and prospects. Sales increased fourfold! 

In Richmond, Virginia, another of these 
representatives grappled with the problem 
of providing the 7,000 retail customers of 
a wholesale house with large broadsides, 
two-color posters and effective handbills. 
He solved that problem with Multigraph, 
at a saving of from 40 to 60 percent. 





>>: 


In Toledo, Ohio, still another of these 
representatives acquainted a prominent 
glass manufacturer with some of the econ- 
omies now possible through Multilith ... 
simplified office lithography. Within 
two years Multilith had effected a net 
saving of $5,000 .. . expanded customer 
service... ‘‘and provided many forms 
and advertising pieces which would 
not have been practical at ordinary 


prices.”’ oe & 


The moral of this little preachment? 
Simply this: 

When our Multigraph representative 
calls... see him! 

When he suggests that you permit him 
to round up your selling helps, your office, 
store or factory forms and provide you 
with comparative cost figures that will 
stand up... accept his suggestion! It’s 
a money-maker! 

When he proposes definite ways in which 
you can profitably expand your sales... 
hear what he has to say! 

If you have a questioning mind, that’s 
fine. So have we. But .. . for the sake of 
your record as a profit-maker, tell our 
representative that you’re willing to be 
shown! Reach him through phone books 
in principal cities . . . or write to 


MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 





HOW CAN YOU 
INCREASE 


YOUR PROFITS ? 


ASK YOURSELF 


THESE 10 Qxcotione- 


1 


co oO NO Ub WO WN 
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Multigraph AND Multilith 


Have I considered the fact that from 80% 
to 90% of my printing could be done inside 
my business? 


Have I inquired into the possibility of sav- 
ing from 25% to 60@ in printing costs? 


Have I figured what I may be wasting due 
to overstocking and obsolescence of printed 
matter? 


Am I aware of the possibility of using more 
advertising without increasing my budget? 


Are my present methods slowing up collec- 
tions and causing excessive expense? 


Have I kept up-to-date on direct mail 
methods? 


Am I taking full advantage of Multigraph 
and Multilith for duplicating, printing and 
lithographing? 


Have I asked how Multilith speedily repro- 
duces typewritten copy, script, drawings, 
type matter and photographs? 


Have I investigated how Miultigraph 
methods of factory form writing save time 
and money, and lessen errors? 


Have I welcomed the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these important subjects with a Multi- 
graph representative? 
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_ First there are the stencils. Royal Blue, Royal 
Purple and Royal White—made in three qual- 
ities in order to have one that'll suit each user. 
Then there’s the Wax Stencil that’s made for 
economical production of small runs—it’s much 
cheaper but serves a definite purpose. 

The Correction Fluids are there because mis- 


takes will always be made. And the Inks are 


there too. Inks that have been tried, tested 


OR TH 


that help dress any job. 

They're all there; Stencils, Inks, Correctic 
Fluids, Lettering Guides, Styli, Cartoon 
Clearoscope, Ink Pads, Typecleaner, Lettergrap! 
Bond Paper—so why spend a lot of time looking 
elsewhere? » » » » » » » Look to the 
Heyer Line to fill ALL your duplicator needs 


THE HEYER CORPORATION © Chicago, U.S.A 
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Where Do Your 
Profits Go? 


By THE COMPTROLLER 
Of An International Company 


The author of this story has had an un- 
usual opportunity to see at first hand what 
happens to profits. During his experience of 
more than twenty years, his company has 
bought control of, or absorbed, ninety-seven 
different companies. The experience he has 
gained in supervising the auditing and ap- 
praisal of these ninety-seven companies cost 
millions of dollars. He has seen companies 
which “weren’t making any money” suddenly turn into money 
makers when unnecessary expenses were reduced. 

In the light of his unusual experience, this article is particu- 
larly timely. As one company after another comes out of red ink 
operations, or shows an increasing profit, it is only natural that 
management would be tempted to sit back in its chair and relax 
at least some of the vigilance it exercised since 1930. 

Management would scarcely be human if this tendency did not 
creep into today’s policies. The long period of enforced penury 
and strictest economy has grown irksome. Living on a half ration 
for a protracted period is a splendid prelude for a feast. But it 
isn’t quite time for a spending orgy. Profits are still shaky. Costs 
are increasing. Taxes are going higher. Competition is keener. 

Even though all our expectations for improved business in 
1936 are fulfilled, it still will be necessary to maintain a strict 
policy of watchfulness toward waste and leakage, lest increased 
expenses mount faster than profits from increased sales. Only 
a glance at the chart accompanying this article will show how 
quickly rising material costs, increased labor costs, and higher 
taxes wipe out our profits despite a general increase in sales vol- 
ume. The story which follows points out some of the many 
places where profits disappear.—The Editors 
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HEREVER the offi- 


cer or executive heads 

of a business are in 

close contact with, or 
personally known to customers, 
watch out for accounts receivable. 
This lesson I learned early in my 
experience with our company. We 
have bought control of, or ab- 
sorbed, ninet y-seven businesses dur- 
ing my experience of more than 
twenty years with the company. We 
have always found it necessary to 
write down the accounts receivable. 
When buying into a company there 
is almost invariably a discussion of 
this point. 

“Oh, my accounts are worth 
more than that,” the owner of a 
business has said to us many times 
over in the past. We always say, in 
such cases, “All right then, you 
retain them.” To my knowledge 
almost every business man who has 
had so little faith in our estimate 
of his receivables as to take them 
over himself has found that our 
estimate was actually liberal. 

This is particularly true of the 
type of company where the men 
in control call their customers by 
their first names. Time and again, 
they have said to me, “Oh now, you 
take this account. I know Charlie, 
and he is good. May be a little slow, 
but he’ll pay.” Too often the 
“Charlies” do not pay. 

It is also true of businesses which 
have been built around the strong 
personalities of one or two popular 
men. They have frequently pushed 
sales so fast that there has been 
no time to worry about a credit- 
and-collection policy which main- 
tains a high average ; they have let 
their friends or old customers im- 
pose upon them. There are profit 
leaks which are peculiarly common 
to the small businesses, and other 
mistakes which are peculiarly com- 
mon to big businesses. I would say 
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It is seldom that the real workers, who are doing the actual 
work of the business, are overpaid. There is almost never 
more of this type of workers than the business needs. The 
pay-roll leaks are found among the “higher ups“ who are 
paid to contribute their management experience and ability 
but who have won a place on the pay-roll for entirely dif- 
Terent reasons. Are these men devoting their time to outside 
and private affairs which they should give to the business? 


that in many small businesses there 
is too little “paper work” 
counting, to be more formal. 
I remember one business we took 
over. As I made my recommenda- 





ac- 


tions to the management, which we 
retained from the original com- 
pany, I said that we would insist 
on a modern accounting depart- 
ment. The former owner of the 
business, who was to remain in 
charge of it, objected strenuously. 
He was opposed to spending money 
on accounting, as he called it. 
“First thing you know, there will 
be no one out selling, because every- 
one will be doing paper work,” he 
objected. 


Nevertheless, we installed a good 


accounting system. It required 
more than five months to complete 
the audit of his business. The most 
surprised man in the organization 
was the former owner, who had 
little true knowledge of the real 
financial condition of the business 
of which he had so recently sold 
the controlling interest. His hatred 
for accounting was illustrated by 
his accounting department—four 
workers at a plain board table, sit- 
ting on benches that literally pep- 
pered your pants with splinters 
every time you sat down. In an ef- 
fort to conserve profits in one di- 
rection, this man was letting profits 
slip out the window in other di- 
rections. Nevertheless, it was a suc- 


of a 
spectacularly well-managed mer- 
chandising operation. But good 
merchandising will not cover up 


cessful - company because 


waste and leakage forever. 

In big companies we have found 
a tendency to go to the other ex- 
tremes. ‘Too many people are too 
far removed from the burden of 
making a profit. They are lost in 
paper work, striving to perfect it, 
going to extremes in demanding a 
perfection in accounting technique 
and methods which is, at times, out 
of proportion to the results. I be- 
lieve that some larger companies 
are unnecessarily dissipating prof- 
its in a too complicated “system,” 
whichmay degenerate into an elabo- 
rate scheme for encouraging alibis, 
discouraging responsibility and 
passing the buck. 

The comptroller in any business, 
whether he works under that title 
or not, should be content to let ma- 
chines do the “bookkeeping.” His 
job is an interpretative one; it 
should insure the true understand- 
ing of all figures which are pre- 
sented to the various department 
heads and to the management. 
With today’s modern machinery 
available for accounting, the man 
in charge of it, whether he be the 
comptroller, the assistant treas- 
urer, the auditor, or the secretary, 
concerns himself with a constant 
watchfulness for unnecessary ex- 
penses, for budgets that slip out 
of balance, for costs that are too 
high. 

In one business our company 
took over we were told it was im- 
possible to take an inventory more 
than once a year. We insisted, and 
proved, that it was far from im- 
possible. We found many a leak in 
that inventory, chargeable, not to 
pilferage or defalcation, as we first 
feared, but to a thousand small 
leaks and wastes. When some peo- 
ple see some of the charts we have 
developed, which show what a 
dripping faucet will cost in a year, 
they think that big business is split- 
ting hairs to save pennies, but it is 
this type of waste and leakage that 
prevents some businesses from mak- 
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ing a profit. Whenever quantities 
of merchandise are handled under 
the direction of men who do not 
know what it means to have to 
raise the money for a draft to lift 
it from the transportation com- 
pany, it is almost certain to in- 
crease the costs of carelessness and 
breakage, and bring about a big 
difference between the paper in- 
ventory and the actual quantities 
of salable merchandise on hand. 
This may be the reason why many 
companies find it so difficult to 
make branch house operations show 
a profit. 

The smaller business man is in- 
clined to overbuy ; the larger busi- 
ness may be inclined to underbuy. 
The desire for turnover may put 
too much emphasis on buying in 
small quantities in the big business, 
but the small business man is fre- 
quently inclined to buy more than 
he needs, simply because he wants 


to impress his suppliers with his 
growing importance. 

In all of the businesses we have 
bought control of or absorbed, we 
have almost never found them 
overmanned by men who were actu- 
ally doing the real work. We have 
occasionally found too many peo- 
ple drawing salaries and contribut- 
ing little time or experience to the 
We 


when we find a man drawing a good 


business. are not surprised 
salary from a comparatively small 
business, but actually engaged in 
running a bank or some other 
enterprise. He has put money into 
the business at some time or an- 
other ; in return, he was put on the 
pay roll ostensibly to pay him for 
his experience, or for his manage- 
ment ability. Actually, it was no 


more than an inducement to put 





numerous small sums of money in 
doubtful ways, knowing each time 
that the money is not well spent, 


but thinking that the sum is so 
small that not 
suffer. Apparently they hope that 


the business will 


the expense will, in some mysterious 
way, justify itself. Certain types 
of “advertising” are good examples 
of this kind of waste. It is not un- 
common to find a sizable expense 
charged to advertising in small 
businesses, even though there is 
almost no evidence of any real ad- 
vertising. When a strict interpreta- 
tion of these expenses is finally in- 
sisted upon, it frequently develops 
that the “advertising” was nothing 
more than a whole succession of 
expense items which should be 
charged to contributions. The small 
business is particularly vulnerable 


capital into the business. 


A great 
dS 


fritter away profits by spending 


many 


business men 


to such waste 





advertising in so- 
ciety event programs, fraternal 
programs, school publications, and 








Company 





Altorfer Brothers Co................ ig 
American Cigar Co............. 
American Maize Products Co.... 
American Sugar Refining Co........ 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. | 
Avensivone Cork (2... .. 2. 6665s c ees | 
Atlantic Refining Co.......... ae 
Auburn Automobile Co... .. . 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co.......... 
Belden Mfg. Co.......... 
Bristol-Myers Company.............| 
Cannon Mills, Inc......... 

eee Hs 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co.......... 
2 ne 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co... ... 
Congoleum-Nairn Co............... 
Continental Baking Corp........... 
Cord Corporation. ......... aaa 
Corn Products Refining Co... .. 
Davenport Hosiery Mills............| 
Devoe & Raynolds Co............... 
Durham Hosiery Mills. .. . . 
Field & Co., Marshall.......... 
Florence Stove Co... . . 
Florsheim Shoe Co.................. 
General Baking Co.............. ee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co......... | 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co............. | 
Hires Company, Charles E........... 
International Salt Co................| 





Better Business Does Not Always Mean Better Profits 


The companies listed in this chart profited less in 1934 than in 1933, despite a generally rising 
business level. Costs which rose faster than volume were responsible for many of these losses. 





Profits Profits 
arent " Company _——— Bp id acs 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
237,415 |$ 100,310 International Shoe Co. $ 9,090,566 | $ 8,967,024 
2,666,628 2,618,022 International Silver Co. 242,624 206,183 
721,144 545,085 Kendall Co. 955,864 | 515,967 
4,801,574 | 4,752,353 Lambert Co. 2,229,661 | 2,199,069 
137,456,776 | 121,748,729 Lehn & Fink Products Co. 807,286 747,618 
2,386,714 1,973,098 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 4,200,542 3,161,832 
6,556,377 | 5,512,105 || Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 292,900 | 259,142 
d2,307,973 d3,642,499 Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. . 1,679,842 | 1,324,388 
1,689,663 1,469,906 Mead Johnson & Co. ; 942,266 932,055 
210,520 180,835 Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc... 348,371 | 473,568 
2,156,151 1,966,165 Munsingwear, Inc... 287,268 | 420,876 
3,924,412 2,570,382 National Biscuit Co... ; 14,995,305 11,597,573 
181,013 164,136 National Dairy Products Corp. 7,051,872 | 6,551,930 
884,806 614,671 National Sugar Refining Co. 1,347,089 | 604,999 
12,129,120 9,534,837 New Jersey Zine Co. 3,994,073 3,788,380 
675,132 577,824 Oneida Community, Ltd... 405,922 334,288 
2,062,881 2,102,058 Park & Tilford, Inc.. . 280,227 | 210,525 
2,788,430 2,004,672 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.. 1,443,648 1,405,514 
1,380,007 75,320 Phillips-Jones Corp... . . 225,960 | 104,144 
11,504,941 9,702,696 Pratt & Lambert, Inc.. . 289,408 | 207,852 
179,834 57,988 || Purity Bakeries Corp. 741,885 | 209,217 
656,336 459,513 Real Silk Hosiery Mills 174,947 | d355,722 
157,894 47,905 Rubinstein, Helena, Inc. 182,408 | 159,357 
97,605 d166,295 || Sharp & Dohme 973,379 | 941,555 
532,489 526,289 Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ; 1,518,296 954,296 
586,811 | 402,336 Standard Brands, Inc... . 15,048,795 | 13,878,021 
2,035,649 1,941,137 Sun Oil Co..... oe 6,971,844 | 6,650,464 
6,021,535 | 4,553,964 Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 7,265,301 5,810,657 
96,400 d274,745 United Biscuit Co. of America. . 984,315 949,787 
92,469 | 36,813 U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co.. . 1,392,962 1,580,067 
490,709 470,368 || Wahl Co. 100,165 | 23,207 
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all kinds of irregular media, vari- 
ous trick and novelty stunts which 
are never built into the merchandis- 
ing program. Most of these un- 
planned expenses are sheer waste. 

Another frequently recurring ex- 
pense for the smaller business is 
donations of all kinds. It is amaz- 
ing, at times, to see how large the 
sum of such expenses can total in 
the smaller business in a year. Of 
course, everyone knows that the 
widely known, popular, well-liked 
business man, in a small or medium 
sized community, has too few de- 
fenses against such expenses. It is 
difficult to escape them; pressure 
of all kinds is brought to bear on 
him. It is seemingly impossible to 
turn down all the stream of friends, 
influential people, relatives, com- 
munity boosters, well-intentioned 
busybodies that assault the aver- 
age business man for contributions. 


But he must turn down most of 
them if he is to have any profit left 
for his stockholders. The more 
active the head of the business is in 
selling the more vulnerable is his 
business to this type of expense. 

This is another reason for expert 
and accurate interpretative ac- 
counting. Many a business man, if 
he knew the actual cost of these 
numerous small expenses, would be 
far more careful in increasing them 
just because his sales have begun 
to perk up. Actually, it is easy for 
rising expenses, when they are not 
watched by skilled management, 
working with fully interpreted 
figures, to wipe out the profits 
which exist potentially, if not al- 
ways, in greater sales. 

The modern business relies on 
the comptroller to interpret and 
disseminate figures, which have 
previously been broken down into 


great detail, so that every expense 
can be compared and weighed 
against the same expense for a 
previous period. Day after day the 
comptroller studies the figures, 
passes them on to the responsible 
executives in each department. He 
asks for comment, for explanation, 
for suggestions. He keeps every 
executive currently informed as to 
the exact and detailed costs of 
every operation. 

He is the man who unearths the 
hidden costs, the costs which pile 
up in figures that are too often 
lumped into “overhead.” These are 
costs for which no one is entirely 
responsible, but which can often be 
sliced in half when they are brought 
out in the open and carefully ex- 
amined. These costs, and not the 
big planned-in-advance expendi- 
tures are often the true reasons 
why profits disappear. 


Collection Idea for December 








We take a great deal of pride in 
the fact that we sell the better class 
of credit risks open account. 

Our terms are prompt settlement 
by the tenth of the month following 
date of purchase. 

Your check covering any overdue 
items will be very much appreci- 
ated. 

Thank you 
A. R. Wilson, Credit Mgr. 








Your request for Credit was 
cheerfully granted. Our request for 
settlement has not been granted. 

A good rule should work both 
ways. Don’t you think so too? 


Thank you 
A. R. Wilson, Credit Mgr. 














ETTING up the copy for 

a dozen or more collec- 

tion stickers at a time, 

A. R. Wilson, credit man- 

ager, Auto Equipment Company, 

Denver, Colorado, has them printed 

on a single sheet of pink or green 

gummed paper. The large sheets 

are then machine cut, giving a 

large supply of effective stickers at 
a very low cost. 

The attention-getter is the color 
used. There are no illustrations, 
and the same point type is used 
throughout. The name of the credit 





manager is signed in each case. 

Here are sample sticker mes- 
sages: 

“A good credit standing is one 
of the finest assets any individual 
or firm can possess. 

“By all means keep that good 
standing.” 

® 


“It ought not to have been neces- 
sary for me to bring this account 
to your attention again, and I now 
request that you mail in your check 
without further delay. Thank you.” 





“T think you have overlooked our 
account, but it may be that some 
part of it isn’t correct. 

“If an adjustment is due you, 
inform us, and the matter will be 
given prompt and courteous atten- 
tion. 

“In case the account is correct 
and in order for payment, your 
prompt remittance will greatly 


oblige. Thank you.” 
* 


*T think you have overlooked our 
account, and that is my reason for 
pasting this little memorandum to 
your statement. 

*Won’t you check over our state- 
ment promptly and, if found cor- 
rect, mail your check for the over- 
due portion? Thank you.” 


One of the stickers runs to eighty 
words—as long as many collection 
letters. As statements are going 
out, a selected sticker is attached. 
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“THE man who doesn’t have some out-of-door hobby is bound 
to go stale,” says E. F. McDonald, Jr., president, Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration. Yet Charles F. H. Johnson, president, Botany Worsted 
Mills, says that men go stale because they are not busy enough 








Mister, Are You Going Stale? 


The business man who has begun 
to wonder if he is slowing up just a 
trifle will find many a potent sugges- 
lion in the reports of twelve busi- 
ness leaders who have described to 
John M. Garth some of their tried 
methods for keeping on their toes 


HE outside of a horse is 
good for the inside of a 
man,” says John G. Lons- 
dale, chairman of the 
board, Mercantile Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company. Mr. Lons- 
dale says that an old country doc- 
tor first told him this, and that he 
has found it to be true. He says, 
“I believe there are sympathetic 
vibrations between a horse and a 


man which increase the circulation 


so that we can play better and work 
better. It is not unusual for me to 
be two hours in the saddle, and 
ready to go next day. The fact is, 
I started to ride horseback when I 
was a youngster and have always 
kept at it. 

“I also enjoy swimming with my 
20-year-old son, but do not try to 
‘follow the leader’ with him, because 
keeping up with a 20-year-old boy 
in a swimming pool is some job! 
However, I take him horseback 
riding with me and get even with 
him by being able to ‘ride him off 
his feet?!’ 

Mr. Lonsdale is 63 years young 
this year. 

Almost every business executive 
has worked out some method of re- 
laxation and recreation which 
serves the double purpose of keep- 
ing him physically fit and mentally 
alert. The methods differ widely. 
Their ideas show striking con- 
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trasts, but almost without excep- 
tion we find that leaders in business 
have wrestled successfully with the 
problem of staving off the time 
when they would go stale, both 
physically and mentally. 

P. K. Wrigley, head of the Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Company, and 
other Wrigley enterprises, which 
include Catalina Island, the Chica- 
go Cubs baseball team, rock quar- 
ries, and steamship lines, says he 
has about decided that boats, 
horses and summer places are more 
worry than a recreation. Yet his 
friends say that he enjoys nothing 
more than tearing down and re- 
building a marine engine! 

Mr. Wrigley describes the rou- 
tine of his life as follows: “I have 
always done a little of everything in 
the recreation line—a little sailing, 
a little shooting, a little tennis, and 
probably more horseback riding 
than anything else. During recent 
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M. H. Karker, president 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 
Barrington, Illinois 
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years I have found myself involved 
in so many different businesses that 
I have not had much time to fol- 
low any of these hobbies; but by 
jumping around the country from 
one business to another I, seem to 
have been able to stay fresher and 
healthier than in the past. The 
only explanation I can give is vari- 
ation rather than recreation. 
“None of these jobs is easy, and 
whether I go east on a road trip 
with a baseball team; to Arizona to 
look over a resort hotel; or to 
Catalina Island with more hotels, 
rock quarries, steamship lines, etc., 
I seem always to be in some sort 
of jam and frantically trying to 
catch up with my work. 
“While I try to keep in touch 





with all the different enterprises at 
all times, I still give primary at- 
tention to the job I happen to be 
on and, more or less, sidetrack the 
other problems until I can get 
around to them. For instance, when 
in Chicago I generally concentrate 
on the gum business, when I go 
west I keep track of it, but the 
Island’s problems have my first and 
the major part of my attention. 

“Boats, summer 
places, I have about decided, are 
more worry than a recreation.” 

J. G. Hickey, president, Hickey- 
Freeman Company, one of the best- 
known Rochester clothing com- 
panies, says that golf is a big factor 
is his effort to keep fit. “My golf 


is about like the man who said his 


horses, and 


golf was just right. If it were any 
better he would be tempted to give 
up business, and if it were any 
worse he would be inclined to give 
up golf!” 

Mr. Hickey says that he likes 
golf because of the sociability and 
the exercise, and that when he can’t 
play golf he tries to find reasons 
for getting in a certain amount of 
walking each day. 

“One of the strongest stimulants 
I have is meeting people,” explains 
Mr. Hickey. “I am a strong be- 
liever in a statement made by a 
famous said, ‘If 
you want to become educated, asso- 


educator, who 
ciate with someone each day who 
knows more than you do!’ This has 
been one of my endeavors and I 
have felt well repaid for it.” 

E. F. McDonald, Jr., president, 
Zenith Radio Corporation, prob- 
ably carries his hobby to greater 
lengths than any man who ex- 
pressed an opinion on keeping fit. 
Mr. McDonald says, “For the past 
ten years I have lived on my yacht, 
winter and summer. I have no other 
home except an island home up in 
Georgian Bay, Canada. Yachting, 
exploration, hunting ducks and 
quail in the fall, and fishing in the 
spring and summer constitute the 
activities that I pursue for recrea- 
tion. I don’t know cards, golf, 
tennis or any of the other diver- 
sions. The man who doesn’t have 
some kind of vigorous out-of-door 
hobby, is bound to go stale.” 

In contrast to Mr. McDonald’s 
idea is one expressed by D. W. Jan- 
over, president, S. Gumpert Com- 
pany, Inc., of Brooklyn, who de- 
clares that he has never found 
“golfing, fishing, or that sort of 
thing any mental shot in the arm.” 

However, Mr. Janover admits 
that he does find some physical rest 
and mental relaxation in these pur- 
suits. Like Mr. Hickey, he says he 
gets a great deal out of talking to 
other people in other lines of busi- 
ness, but he is convinced that he 
obtains little from talking to com- 
petitors, declaring that, “anything 
I get comes from men in fields other 
than my own.” (Continued on page 54) 
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Gains or Losses from 


The 

Sale of 
Capital 
Assets 


By GEORGE 0. MAY, C. P. A. 
Partner, Price Waterhouse & Co., 
New York 


NYONE who has lived both 
here and in England will 
recognize the truth of the 
statement that here, we 

think in terms of capital value, and 
there, they think in terms of annual 
income. Inquire whether a man is 
well to do here and you will be told 
he is probably worth so many dol- 
lars. Ask a similar question in 
England and the answer (if you 
get one at all) will certainly be 
that he is probably worth so much 
a year. Local taxation in England 
is invariably placed on the annual 
value of property—not on capital. 

It is a curious contradiction 
that we, who have gone further 
than any other country in refining 
double-entry bookkeeping and dis- 
tributing charges over successive 
periods by an elaborate system of 
accrual, should in our thinking 
have, in effect, adhered to the old 
single-entry method of determining 
gain or income by deducting worth 
at the end of the period from worth 
at the beginning thereof. Some of 
our well-known economists and 
statisticians have adopted the view, 
and have even undertaken to meas- 
ure “national” income by such 


methods. In doing so, they have ex- 
aggerated the growth of wealth in 
the boom period and the decline in 
the period of depression with, as I 
think, unfortunate results. 

Whatever may be the cause of 
the difference in practice, it is un- 
deniable that our system of treat- 
ing capital gains as income has had 
important and, as I believe, in- 
jurious effects on our economic 
development. It has led to the taxa- 
tion of capital gains as income 
(which is not done in England). I 
think those who have studied the 
effects of this taxation, in general, 
agree that they have been unde- 
sirable. Such taxation undoubtedly 
prevented sales of securities taking 
place on a large scale, which would 
have had an important corrective 
effect during the boom which cul- 
minated in 1929. 

It was probably, also, a factor 
(though doubtless a less important 
factor than considerations of polit- 
ical expedience) in preyenting the 
framing of the income tax along 
lines that would provide a broader 
basis and a steadier annual yield. 

The same practice, or the habit 
of mind which it reflects, is, I think, 
also in large measure responsible 
for the laws passed in recent years 
making the propriety of dividends 
dependent on there being an excess 
of assets over liabilities and capital, 
thus displacing the old rule under 
which the source of income to a 
stockholder was the earning of a 
profit by the corporation in which 
he held stock, and the declaration 
of a dividend merely fixed the time 
when it became income to him. This 
change, whether desirable or un- 
desirable, may have very important 
economic consequences, particu- 
larly in conjunction with the no 
par value stock laws. If generally 
adopted, it would rob the word 
“dividend” of its old significance, 
since under it the payment of a 
dividend does not imply the previ- 
ous earning of a profit and a divi- 
dend may be, in every real sense, a 
distribution of capital. Though 
perhaps the new law represents 
only an attempt to escape from the 
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difficulties with which we are famil- 
iar, without adequate thought of 
the new difficulties which may be 
encountered, to me it seems to be 
fraught with evil possibilities. 

I should like to draw attention 
to one danger against which some 
safeguard should be created. It 
arises from the existing custom of 
treating capital gains as income, 
and the alarming habit which seems 
to be developing of regarding every 
annual report as a new edition of a 
prospectus. Even those who con- 
tend that realized capital gains are 
a form of income must concede that 
such gains and recurrent income 
have no common relationship to 
earning capacity, except to the 
small extent that capital gains 
may represent recurring income 
that has not been distributed. 
Apart from this item, which for 
practical purposes may be disre- 
garded, the gain normally repre- 
sents either (a) the capitalized 
value of a change in capacity to 
earn recurring income (demon- 
strated or assumed); or (b) a 
change in the rate of capitaliza- 
tion applied to an unchanged earn- 
ing capacity, or (c) a combination 
of the two. 

This being so, it is obvious that 
such a capital gain cannot prop- 
erly be added to a recurring earn- 
ing capacity (which has not al- 
ready been capitalized) to form 
the basis from which, by multipli- 
cation, the capital value may be 
determined. 

The treatment of capital gains 
as income reached its most perni- 
cious development during the boom 
period in the practice of regarding 
stock dividends as income in an 
amount equal to the market value 
of the stock; the evil being espe- 
cially marked in the case of pyra- 
mided holding companies. To the 
extent that the amount included in 
income exceeded the amount of 
earnings which formed the basis of 
the distribution by the company 
declaring the dividend, the credit 
to income by the receiving company 
represented nothing except an un- 
realized capital appreciation. 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Nationa, Bank oF Detroit 
uses an armored car to transport 
money. The Sioux City Tent and 
Awning Co. converts a utility truck 
into a splendid four-wheeled adver- 
tisement. The Cubs, perennial near- 
world champions, haul millions of 
peanuts and a great many bottles 
of pop in their spotless white truck 


Maurice L. Roruscui.p, Chi- 
cago retailer, uses a panel delivery 
with a rich black-and-yellow paint 
job which turns every truck into a 
moving billboard. Goodyear puts a 
stunt body on its advertising truck 
and makes it shout about tires INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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NTIL a few years ago, 

truck manufacturers 

seemed to vie with one 

another in trying to turn 
out the ugliest trucks possible to 
make. Such a thing as a truck with 
pleasing lines was almost unheard 
of. But in the past few years the 
streamline vogue has hit trucks 
with a bang, and today we see 
thousands of trucks that are as 
pleasingly designed as passenger 
cars. 

This new era in truck design has 
definitely increased the advertising 
value of every motor truck to its 
owner. No longer should a business 
man attempt to disguise (as some 
of them did) the ownership of a 
truck. For every truck is, or may 
be, a moving billboard of inesti- 
mable advertising value to its 
owner. 

Typical of this new interest in 
the advertising value of a motor 
truck is the streamline truck used 
by some oil companies. One oil com- 
pany spent almost $20,000 just to 
have a “snooty” looking truck to 
ply the streets of Chicago during 
the World’s Fair, or Century of 
Progress. 

Gone are the days when the 
average truck owner paid little 
attention to the paint job on his 
trucks. Some trucks today are 
embellished with oil paintings at 
least as good as the paintings on 
outdoor advertising and, in some 


DODGE BROS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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cases, much better. The old idea of 
painting a truck Pullman green 
and sending it out on the streets 
and highways without any adver- 
tising or lettering is almost a thing 
of the past. 

Every business can afford a 
truck today. Even though the 
truck may not be used twelve hours 
a day hauling heavy loads or in 
delivery service the present low 
price of trucks enables thousands 
of small business men to save money 
with trucks. A beautiful “commer- 
cial sedan,” which is virtually a 
passenger sedan with the rear seats 
giving way to a closed delivery 
panel sells for less than $600 in a 
popular and well-known line. Other 


Twelve Direct-Mail Checks 


By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


VERY business man might 
well consider the follow- 
ing twelve questions in his 
final determination of his 

direct-mail advertising: 


1. The Mailing List. What type 
of names shall make up your mail- 
ing list? From what sources shall 
it be compiled? Shall you use a 
big list for one mailing or a small 
list for repeated mailings? 


2. What Load Shall Your Let- 
ter Carry? Must your letter cam- 
paign make direct sales, develop 
leads, educate the prospect, build 
prestige and acceptance of your 
product, or what? 


3. What Approach Shall You 
Use? Can you accomplish your 
purpose if your mail campaign 
uses a direct or an indirect meth- 
od of approach? If you decide on 
a direct approach, will it be in the 
form of a sample offer, a trial 
order, or a request for ‘specific in- 
formation? If an indirect, will you 
offer your proposition as a service 
to the prospect, or will you attempt 
to secure inquiries for an informa- 


manufacturers make trucks even 
cheaper, whereas a well-known com- 
mercial chassis sells for less than 
$400, ready for any type of cab or 
body to be attached. 

We suggest a careful analysis of 
all delivery, hauling, moving, and 
mail delivery costs, by every busi- 
ness man not yet the owner of a 
truck. Without calculating the 
extra convenience and time-saving 
features of your own truck service, 
such an analysis will probably 
show a possible saving by a small 
investment in a truck. 

An advertising agency found a 
saving in a small truck to run back 
and forth between engravers, art 
studios, publications, printers and 


tive booklet or other material to 
offer the prospect? 


4. How Much Should You 
Spend on Your Campaign? How 
much money will be required to get 
the results you want thoroughly, 
economically and profitably? 


5. How Many Letters Shall You 
Use? Does your problem call for 
one letter, a group of letters, or 
regular mailings sent out at inter- 
vals of three or four weeks or 
longer? 


6. What Kind of Letters Shall 
You Use? Shall they be highly per- 
sonalized, form letters, or letters 
accompanied by booklets, broad- 
sides, folders, etc.? 


7. Should Every Letter Get 
Immediate Action? Should it be an 
inquiry-producing letter? Shall 
you first use a preliminary series 
of introductory or background let- 
ters? Shall each letter be an action 
piece, or should you alternate 
action and introductory letters? 


8. What Are the Definite Ad- 
vantages of Your Product? Which 


the agency’s office; a publisher 
found savings in a truck to haul 
mail to the post office, plus a sav- 
ing in time caused by hauling di- 
rect to trains when time was a fac- 
tor; a bank uses an armored 
truck to haul pay-roll money to 
large depositors; a baseball team 
uses a truck to haul concession sup- 
plies. A railroad company uses a 
truck to haul mail from trains to 
its general offices. You don’t have 
to be a coal dealer, a laundry 
owner, a brewer, baker or packer 
to enjoy the convenience and sav- 
ings from a modern, low-priced 
dependable truck. And there’s a 
truck and body for every conceiv- 
able need, use and purpose. 


sales angle shall you feature? 
Which particular angle can be 
played up to the best advantage? 
Is there any sales advantage you 
can create to give your proposi- 
tion greater acceptance? 


9. What Seasonal or Time Ele- 
ment Is Inflwenced in Presenting 
Your Proposition? 


10. How Will You Maii Your 
Sales Impacts? Will the mailing be 
sent first-class or  third-class? 
Which will be more economical 
from the standpoint of results? 


11. What Type of Closure Will 
Yow Use? Will your messages be in 
envelopes? Will envelopes carry 
corner card or a blank? Will they 
be self-mailers? If so, how will they 
be mailed and stamped? 


12. What Kind of Paper, Print- 
ing, Art and Illustrations Will You 
Use? Will you use an illustrated 
letterhead, a plain letterhead, a 
four-page letterhead? Do you 
know how to reconcile the nature 
of your proposition, the type of 
prospect, and your objective? 





That 
First-of- 
the-Year 
haise 


* 
By L. E. FRAILEY 
& 


HAT to do about 

salaries on the first of 

the year is a problem 

perplexing many exec- 
utives. With business in general 
“on the up,” they realize that the 
men and women in the office think 
it is high time that something be 
done about their pay checks. Tra- 
ditionally, the ghost has walked in 
most companies on January 1. 
There will be many sour faces 
where he does not reappear on the 
first 1936 pay day. 

But the average company, in 
spite of the ground that has been 
recaptured, is not in a position to 
give a blanket raise to all of its 
employees. This fact is well demon- 
strated by the comment of the 
president of a middle western cor- 
poration which has fifteen hundred 
workers, divided equally between 
sales force, office, and factory. 

“In our worst year during the 
depression,” he said, “we lost a 
little more than one million dollars, 
and our total drop between 1930 
and 1934 was about three million. 
During that time, we paid no 
dividends, but we did manage to 
cut a lot of corners in operating 
expense, and to come threugh the 
storm without any serious liabili- 
ties. This year, we have been mak- 
ing a little money—enough to 
justify a small dividend last July, 


“We can’t raise all salaries. From now on we must consider raises on 
the basis of individual performance alone. Nothing else can be counted” 


and some necessary replacement of 
obsolete equipment and machinery. 

“Now here’s my problem. The 
employees have seen new machinery 
installed in the factory. They 
know that the stockholders got a 
taste of melon in July. They jump 
to the conclusion that our business 
is going great guns, and they ex- 
pect a share of the gains. This is 
particularly true of our office work- 
ers. They are pegging along on sal- 
aries which were cut to the bone. 
Living costs are going up. I can’t 
blame them for expecting increases. 

“But suppose we did give them a 
blanket raise of 10 per cent. I 
doubt if they have the slightest 
idea of what that would do to our 
budget. Our office pay roll last 
month totaled $70,000, or an aver- 
age of $140 per office worker. To 
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give each one an average lift of $14 
a month would increase our month- 
ly cost of operation by $7,000 and 
since we are lucky to net 10 per 
cent on all orders, we would be com- 
pelled to jump our sales this com- 
ing year $70,000 each month just 
to meet that one increase in sala- 
ries. Frankly, we hope to do that, 
but the hope is more of a prayer 
than a certainty. We can’t gamble 
on expectancy. 

“Unfortunately, tradition has 
us on the spot. Inthe good old days, 
the first of the year was the estab- 
lished time for salary increases. 
They think happy days are here 
again, and they are going to peep 
into their pay-check envelopes with 
great expectation. What will be the 
effect on their morale when they see 
that nothing has happened? What 
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should we do under these circum- 
stances?” 

The immediate answer to this 
question is not easily pulled out of 
the bag. Probably there is nothing 
much that can be done except to 
absorb the shock to morale and try 
to make the employees understand 
that a blanket raise is impossible. 
A meeting of department heads, 
where facts and figures are placed 
on the table, might help. But when 
this executive says that “unfortu- 
nately” he is a victim of tradition, 
he points the way to a change of 
policy which over a long pull of 
years would do much to solve the 
problem. 

Quite definitely, the plan of in- 
creasing salaries on January 1, or 
any other specific date during the 
year, is bad for any company to 
follow. Salary changes should be 
staggered throughout the year, and 
each one made strictly on the basis 
of individual accomplishment, 
rather than because the business of 
your company happens to be good. 

Two of the reasons for this state- 
ment were suggested in the predica- 
ment of our middle western execu- 
tive. Blanket raises are too expen- 
sive in the lean years. When they 
don’t happen after the employees 
have been schooled to expect them, 
the damage to morale is terrific. 
More than that, salary increases 
on a wide scale are sure to include 
some individuals who do not de- 
serve recognition. That’s bad, too, 
for any business. 

Another argument against the 
periodical raise—and it may be the 
greatest of them all—is_ that 
eventually the employee is going to 
be disappointed anyway. For every 
job, there is a maximum salary 
which it can carry. At last there 
comes the day when you must say, 
“That’s as high as we can possibly 
go for John.” And what’s the re- 
sult? John knows that he has 
reached his limit. He has no fur- 
ther incentive for growth. 

As I see it, the fair salary plat- 
form must be made of two planks: 

1. It must render unto Caesar 


what is Caesar’s due—the worker 





is entitled to just remuneration for 
his labor. It must be strictly im- 
partial—each man measured by his 
actual worth to the company, and 
not by the fact that he has a spar- 
kling personality, or is a relative of 
the chief executive. 

2. It must be carried out in the 
way which provides the greatest 
incentive to employee efficiency and 
personal growth. And once you ac- 
cept these two planks, you are 
automatically led away from the 
traditional policy of raising the 
ante on the first of each year. Let’s 
see if this is not so. 

When you say that you mean to 
give your workers exactly what 
they are worth to your company, 
you are forced to consider the merit 
of each individual, rather than the 
welfare of the entire group. You 
couldn’t grant a blanket increase of 
10 per cent, and at the same time 
give each worker a square deal. 
They would all be benefited, but not 
in proportion to their ability or 
contribution on the job. One man 
might be really worth an advance 
of 15 per cent, and another only 
5. Some might deserve no raise 
at all. But if you are going to vary 
the recognition according to the 
value of the individual, isn’t it 
better to stagger the process 
throughout the year so that there 
will not be a day of reckoning 
known to all—a day when some will 
be happy, and others displeased? 

“But how can I really know the 
comparative value of my em- 
ployees,” you may be asking, “how 
can I take those eleven clerks there 
in the order department and rank 
them according to their worth?” 
That’s a sensible question, and the 
answer is that it can’t be done— 
not if you are thinking only in 
terms of men. It is then that you 
are likely to be misled by such vari- 
ables as personality, popularity, 
appearance, and those other ab- 
stract qualities which do not tell 
the true story. 

To measure men, you must first 
measure jobs. What is the work 
done at a certain desk worth to 
your company? You will never 








know that your salary distribution 
is equitable until you have had a 
job analysis made in your office. 

The president of a large com- 
pany in St. Louis once spent an 
entire afternoon talking to me 
about salaries. He is a young man, 
anxious to do the right thing for 
all of his employees. He had a list 
of sixty-two secretaries and the 
money they earned. “Jerry is after 
me,” he said, “to approve a $10 
increase for Margaret, and Ed is 
just as positive that I should do 
even more for Vivian. But here are 
the sixty-two girls in the building 
who are doing secretarial work. 
How do I know that Ed’s girl and 
Jerry’s are the only two that de- 
serve recognition at this time? 
Should I give these raises to 
Margaret and Vivian just because 
the men they work for happen to be 
good pleaders?” 

You can see that this president 
was on the right track in his think- 
ing about salaries. The investiga- 
tion which followed in this com- 
pany proved that no scheme of 
remuneration can ever be right 
when the fate of the workers is left 
entirely to the judgment of their 
supervisors. A clearing house for 
salaries had to be set up—one 
channel through which all salary 
adjustments would flow—with the 
evaluation of workers influenced 
by a thorough job analysis. 

All of this, of course, is going 
far away from the old-time method 
of thinking about salaries once a 
year, and then giving everybody 
an equal share of the gravy. The 
old way is easier, but it isn’t fair 
to the individual, and in the long 
run, doesn’t get the best results for 
the company. 

We said, in our second plank for 
a good salary program, that it 
should provide the greatest possi- 
ble incentive to employee efficiency 
and growth. In spite of what we 
might like to think to the contrary, 
the fact remains that the average 
worker is more interested in his 
salary than anything else. While 
the mere making of money may have 
ceased to be (Continued on page 53) 
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Must business go into polities? Can 
we curb the trend toward govern- 
ment operation of, and interference 
in, business? These are some of 
the questions raised in this article 
by Eugene Whitmore, as he asks 


What Can 
We Do to 
Counteract 








Coup business ever pay the cost of the Townsend plan? Despite its 
utter foolishness, here are the people attracted to one of the meetings in 
Chicago; below, Townsend himself, snapped before the microphone 


THE ATTACK ON PROFITS? 





HAT the entire profit 
system is actually threat- 
ened with a vigorous and 
successful frontal attack 
which will put the government in 
business on a scale no one ever 
dreamed of, is more than an idle 
fantasy of a parlor pink or a soap 
box orator. Business men who 
have a habit of lifting their sights 
above the ordinary routine of the 
day’s problems realize this. For 
example, we have only to listen to 
Gerard Swope, of General Elec- 
tric, who recently said, in urging 
business men to prevent unemploy- 
ment and industrial shutdowns: 

“I say that industry must do 
this thing because it will surely be 
done. . . . Shall we wait for society 
to act through its legislatures, or 
shall industry recognize its obli- 
gations to its employees and to the 
public and undertake the task?” 

Mr. Swope is not alone in his 
belief that if business doesn’t pro- 
vide social security, the govern- 
ment will. Business men everywhere 
are rightfully fearful of what will 
[23] 


happen when our present legisla- 
tures and ‘congress begin to 
tamper with the profit system. 
Typical of the thinking of in- 
formed men -is the statement of 
Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, who said 
in a recent talk before the Chicago 
Rotary Club: 

“Anything less than a complete 
thawing out of the fountains of 
private enterprise, more or less 
frozen for the past five years, will 
put the American tradition of 
Democratic self-government in defi- 
nite jeopardy.” 

Both these men, able as they 
are, have missed part of the point. 
Business, generally, is trying to 
thaw out the fountains of private 
enterprise; it is trying to do its 
share toward providing security, 
but the achievement of these 
laudable ambitions is not some- 
thing that can be done by the 
wave of a hand or even by intense 
desire. Already business is being 
hampered in some ways by a 
meddlesome (Continued on page 43) 









Old Hiram Talks It Over 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT OF “THE HOUSE OF HOBBS’ 




























N THAT afternoon—he- By S. ROLAND HALL 


fore the momentous to- 
morrow, whensomeofthe @ 
responsibilities of the 


i fall . ‘ 
House of Hobbs would begin to fall Hiram Hobbs, head of the House of Hobbs, decides to take 


on younger shoulders — Henry 

Hobbs had also been doing some fig gon into his manufacturing business. He has his own 
earnest thinking and talking. — . a 
Proud as he was of his rugged jas aboul running a business—“no new fangled systems 


father, there was a different sort 


of attachment between him and his WaShis motto. But the young son, who first appears in this 
ther. All th hhislifeshehad . . . 
how ccior ty oto and talk to, installment, wants to modernize the business. Father and 


been easier to go to and talk to. 


Her quiet, clear counsel had car- ean elagh from the start. ‘The beginning of one of their 


ried him through some trying 
problems. _____ inevitable and interminable contlicts is described this month 
Miriam Hobbs’ long invalidism 
had in no wise impaired her keen @ 
perception or her mental energy. 
On the contrary, through some 
beneficent principle of the law of 
compensation, her mental facilities 
seemed to steady and sharpen as 
her physical powers waned. Her 
health was broken at the birth of 
her one child. For several years 
- now, she had been confined to her 




















easy chair or her room, and she ac- é 
cepted that situation with perfect I 
resignation. She was an almost tire- ] 
less reader. A country school ‘ 
teacher at the time she met Hiram ‘ 
Hobbs, she still used a teacher’s t 
way of reasoning. h 
It was largely due to Miriam v 
Hobbs’ influence that Henry Hobbs t 
had been sent off to college. Hiram s 
was not so sure that college educa- n 
tion was the right thing for the r 
general run of young men. “Judg- Ww 
ing from most of these rah-rah c 
products that I see,” he argued, 
“they come out of the college gates el 
mainly with a lot of expensive FE 
habits and high-flown ideas that a 
they aren’t cured of for years—if SE 
ever.” , th 
“It depends on the boy, Hiram,” 
was Miriam Hobbs’ effective an- ti 
swer. “You would not have been “You don’t use the time-clock system,” parried Henry. “No! I believe fa 
spoiled by four years at college. in putting men on their honor,” shot back Hiram it 
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Your good sense would have en- 
abled you to keep your balance. Al- 
though you have been a great 
credit to your opportunity, my 
dear, you have missed something 
that you and I want Henry to 
have.” Skilfully she made her case 
clear and conclusive, and young 
Hobbs had his college career, com- 
ing through with credit. He had 
something of his father’s energy 
and persistence and also his 
mother’s habit of clear thinking. 
Now they sat in the cozy sun par- 
lor reviewing the situation immedi- 
ately ahead. 

“At this stage of your life, 
Henry,” Miriam Hobbs was saying, 
“you know your father quite well 
but not yet as well as I know him, 
for I knew him as a young man. 
Tomorrow will be a real crossroad 
in your life as well as in his, and 
it’s something that we should talk 
about very earnestly. So much de- 
pends on getting off to the right 
start, doesn’t it?” 

She went on steadily, and Henry 
was content to let her speak her 
mind thoroughly before he brought 
up the thoughts that were upper- 
most in his. 

“Your father is naturally com- 
bative. If you put up a strong 
argument directly against his views, 
he is immediately on the defensive. 
He plants himself in a trench. You 
can lead him more easily than you 
can drive him. There are many men 
that way, and they do not change 
much. It was that way, my son, 
when we were discussing your going 
to college. I had to use quiet rea- 
soning. You might say I had to 
move around his views rather than 
ride over them, just as a stream 
wends its way around a hill that it 
cannot climb over.” 

“I always felt Dad was fair 
enough about that,” remarked 
Henry. “He was certainly square 
and even generous with me after he 
saw that I meant business right at 
the start of the first year.” 

“That’s Hiram Hobbs,” she con- 
tinued. “He is always more than 
fair when he has been shown. But 
it sometimes takes a discouraging 





amount of time to show him. Under 
his gruff shell he has a big and 
kind heart. He does much in the 
way of good turns that no one 
knows anything about. Sometimes 
he tells me; sometimes he doesn’t. 
Take, for example, old man Wil- 
kins who busies himself a good part 
of the time there in the office in 
addressing envelopes by hand. The 
old fellow is really too old and slow 
to be of much service in office work. 
Hiram would be better off finan- 
cially to give him a pension, but he 
knows that would probably break 
the old fellow’s heart. So he keeps 
him at that clerical job, though I 
suppose some of the modern meth- 
ods would do the work a lot better 
and much more cheaply. 

“There’s more sentiment in your 
father than most people would 
imagine. He reveres the old things 
for the service they have given. I 
believe he has real affection for 
that old roll-top desk because he 
began work there when he got his 
first real job with the Sterling 
Bakery. 

“And so, Henry,” she concluded, 
“recognize these things, if you 
haven’t already done so. Be patient, 
and I am sure that everything will 
come along well. I’m not intimating 
that you don’t know your father 
pretty well, but you see you have 
been away from him most of the 
time for the past four years and 
have been thinking and talking with 
people of a different world—dif- 
ferent habits of thinking. You will 
need to take new bearing or new 
soundings, as I believe they express 
it on ships.” 

“You needn’t fear, Mom,” re- 
sponded young Hobbs, reflectively, 
“that I’m going to try to rush 
things. It’s true enough that I have 
a lot of ideas that I think are 
rather good, and that I hope to see 
carried out in time. You and he 
wouldn’t think much of me if I 
didn’t have them and didn’t have 
courage to stand out for them. But 
if there’s one thing that the real 
professors and instructors pounded 
into us, it was that we dig into 
things with an open mind, dig hard 








“THERE’s more sentiment in 
your father than most people 


99 


would imagine.” Henry thought 
over his mother’s statement as he 
wondered how he and his father 
would work together 


and do real thinking before we try 
to work out solutions.” 

The afternoon wore away quick- 
ly as they went on with a heart-to- 
heart discussion of their views and 
the possibilities ahead in the new 
chapter of the House of Hobbs. 
They had turned the conversation 
into other channels by the time 
Hiram arrived and they made 
ready for the evening meal to- 
gether. 

Henry thought that a short 
“bull session” that evening with his 
father might be a good thing, and 
proposed it. Hiram was willing. 
And so with lighted pipes and easy 
chairs, the ball was started roll- 
ing. 

“Dad,” began Henry, “it might 
help me somewhat to know what the 
greatest problem of the business 
Ng 

The answer was instant: “Get- 
ting men to do a real day’s work— 
to get at it promptly and to work 
intelligently.” 

“You don’t use the time-clock 
system,” parried Henry, casually. 

“No, because I believe in putting 
men on their honor, though a 
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“Wo wrote 
this letter?” 


darned lot of them have little honor 
and loyalty when it comes to a 
show-down.” 

Young Hobbs didn’t want to get 
off to a bad start by urging a sys- 
tem such as the time clock before 
_he was actually on the job. He 
merely ventured: “Doesn’t the 
time-clock method automatically 
put it up to each man to have a 
good record? There’s no one timing 
him or spying on him. He makes his 
record and knows every day what 
it is. Pretty good psychology in 
that, it seems to me.” 

Hiram did not answer for a few 
seconds but smiled grimly. “It’s 
been said to me before, but I don’t 
see it. Tell you what, Henry, I 
think one of the best things you 
might do for yourself, for a while 
anyhow, is to forget all about what 
these professors have told you 
about business, the psychology of 
the man animal, and all that. Most 
of them are a lot of long-haired 
theorists and couldn’t make a go of 
things for a month if they were at 
the helm of a real business.” 

Henry could hardly swallow 
that, but he checked himself. “I 
agree that a lot of the information 


we get in classrooms doesn’t mean 
much, in that it cannot be applied 
directly in cut-and-dried fashion 
to any given problem. At any rate 
we got good training in thinking, 
and that’s the big thing, don’t you 
believe, Dad?” 

“Right,” replied Hiram, hearti- 
ly. “If a man is 
really able to 
think and will 
use his brains, 


“come out right. 


he is likely to 


As I often say, 
‘There’s always 
a way to do the 
thing.’ Trouble 
is most people 
don’t really 
think — except 
on the surface. 
I often think of 
what old John 
Ingalls said of a 
colleague he 
didn’t like. ‘Look,’ said a friend to 
him one day, pointing to the man 
John didn’t like, ‘Senator Blank is 
thinking.’ ‘No,’ growled Ingalls, ‘he 
just thinks he’s thinking.’ ” 

He went on musingly: “Maybe 
you think this is just a stubborn old 
man’s notion, Henry. But I’m con- 
vinced that much of what the busi- 
ness world is trying to do with ma- 
chinery and gadgets of one kind or 
another is preventing the exercise 
of the brain. Nowadays, we want 
to bank, add, dictate, and keep ac- 
counts by machinery of some sort. 
In my early days the young fellows 
who really wanted to, could become 
good adders. Nowadays, it seems to 
be the fad to use an expensive add- 
ing machine, even if we have just a 
few simple amounts to foot up. The 
result is the mind doesn’t get even 
fair exercise. I can take two 
columns of figures a foot long, run 
my finger up just like this, one 
column after another, and give you 
the answer just about as quickly as 
an adding machine would.” 

“But did you ever do that and 
later find you had made a mis- 
take?” 

“Not often,” said Hiram, “not 





often enough to hurt. You see, I 
like to keep my brain in good shape. 
When I get too lazy to use it, I 
don’t want to be around.” 

Henry was not dismayed. He saw 
his mother’s face clearly before him 
and her caution not to combat di- 
rectly. He could visualize a pleas- 
ing adventure. “It will be a battle 
of wits and tact,” he reflected to 
himself, “but, by George, I think I 
can use a bit of my football ex- 
perience with it all. If the line can’t 
be bucked, we can fall back on the 
forward pass or the lateral. As Dad 
says, if we really think instead of 
merely thinking we are thinking, 
the thing can be done.” 

They sat up rather later than 
was Hiram’s custom, talking part 
of the time about business and part 
of the time about events of the day. 
“It might interest you,” said 
Hiram as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe the second time and 
yawned, “to know that today we 
got orders for six more Magic 
Doughnut Makers from another 
point in Japan.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Oh, from a little advertisement 
we have been running for a year in 
a bakers’ magazine. I have never 
believed much in advertising. The 
most sensible way, when you have 
something to sell people, is to go 
to them and tell ’em and also show 
’em. But it does seem that every 
now and then the advertising we do 
brings business from places that we 
never would have suspected held 
any prospects for us. This new 
order shows the East is progress- 
ing. It’s learning to like the right 
kind of doughnuts. Now, if we 
could only get a few hundred mil- 
lion Chinese doughnut-hungry, 
we’d get somewhere.” 

“Well, Dad, as you have said 
tonight, ‘there’s always a way to do 
the thing.’ ” 

The elder Hobbs chuckled over 
the way his own reasoning was 
thrown back at him by the scion 
of the household. “All right, 
Henry, all right,” he beamed. “I 
see that you are getting as smart 
as your (Continued on page 56) 
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Scratch the Bottom 
of the Barrel 


@ One of management’s most effective tools is the 
incentive system that develops the latent possibilities 
of every worker. It is used too little. 


@ In one Indiana office the manager was begging for 
more typists. Work was delayed and unsatisfactory. 
Someone suggested posting the daily record of lines 
written by each typist. Production immediately in- 





creased nearly 20 per cent. 


@ In another organization sales were slumping badly because the salesmen had gone to 
seed. One important item was neglected because they thought it cost too much. The 
management announced a contest which provided an incentive for demonstrating this 
item. Sales jumped up above the factory’s production capacity. When this contest 
started, a Chicago salesman was tagged for a blue slip. The manager was determined 
to let him out. 


® Two months later, when the contest ended, this salesman had won honors in his dis- 
trict. Three months later, in October, 1935, his work was so good he was promoted into a 
supervisory job, with ten salesmen under his direction. The contest taught him to scratch 
the bottom of every barrel. 


@ Sending a “goat” to the branch offices lowest in monthly sales has worked wonders 
for at least five national sales organizations with which this writer is familiar. This simple 
plan has provided an incentive for greater sales effort and has turned work into a thril- 
ling game for hundreds of salesmen. 


@ Since business has been increasing at such an encouraging pace, management will be 
faced in 1936, as it always is in a period of rising sales, with the problem of preventing 
overhead costs from rising out of all proportion to the increase in business. We must 
develop sound incentive plans that will provide a strong motive for every worker to 
scratch the bottom of every barrel—to do a little more than we have been in the habit 
of doing when competition wasn’t so keen or rising costs so dangerous to profits. H.W. 














7 WAYS 


TO SPEED 


SALES 


ster, Ohio and Detroit come these seven simple ideas from 

retail, wholesale and manufacturing organizations. Picked 
because of their simplicity and wide adaptability, almost any 
business man can use two or three of these simple ideas for 
promoting sales, bringing bigger crowds to stores, getting sales- 
men to work harder, and starting a new store off to a big sales 
spurt. Pass this page along. It will be helpful to the sales man- 
ager, the sales promotion manager, the advertising manager, the 
editor of the company magazine, the display manager as well as 
to almost every member of your sales organization in the field. 


Bee. Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Louisville, Woo- 





Labels on Cans Sell Wooster Brush Company, Wooster, Ohio, 
dnt famed manufacturer of high-grade paint 
Paint Brushes brushes, furnishes dealers a supply of labels 
to be tipped on the top of paint cans. These labels call attention to the 
fact that the purchase of paint calls for a good brush with which to apply 
the paint. The labels read: “Warning! It is a waste of money to apply 
good paint with a poor brush. We sell genuine Wooster brushes. No stray 
bristles can mar your work; bristles do not flare or finger.” In the design 
is the Wooster trade-mark of a man suspended from the bristles of a 
Wooster brush. The same idea could be employed by other manufacturers 
of products which require tools for application—for example, a can of 
putty could carry a label calling attention to the need of a good putty 
knife ; a saw could carry a label suggesting the purchase of a square. 





Live Models Sell There’s nothing new about using live models 
, for displaying women’s wear, but a different 
Dresses for Grayson’s wake the idea almost brought State 
Street (Chicago) traffic to a standstill on a recent Saturday when Gray- 
son’s utilized a second-floor show window for a parade of live models, 
wearing latest creations in dresses and coats. The girls paraded once or 
twice across the entire width of the upper window, then changed (in view 
of the crowds) to other costumes and paraded again. Crowds stood across 
the street and on the sidewalk below and watched the performance with 
vast interest. Sidewalk windows could just as easily be used. The method 
could be employed by any retailer, using men, girls, boys, children, and 
displaying any kind of seasonable wearing apparel, sports garments, or 
what have you. Nothing beats motion in window displays. 








Million-Dollar Day- An “around the clock” sales drive, recently 
and-Night Sales Drive staged in honor of P. * Zimmerman, man- 

ager, General Electric’s specialty appliance 
department, by General Electric salesmen throughout the country, re- 
sulted in sales of $1,365,227 in twenty-four hours. The idea behind the 
sales drive was to show that people are ready and willing to buy and that 
sales could be made anywhere and everywhere. After calling on people in 
their homes and offices all day, salesmen concentrated on night workers, 
such as policemen, firemen, theater employees, motormen, conductors, 
railroad employees, restaurant and dance hall employees, musicians, and 
all types of night workers. Jean DeJen, national campaign manager, 
directed the drive. He received hourly reports by telegraph from fifty-six 
key cities. The goal was reached more than twice over. 
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Neighbor Merchants ee plan, in on group of 

. Chicago merchants joined hands to give a 
Help to Sell Radios good send-off to a new store, may be used 
in many different ways. In this particular instance a new salesroom was 
opened for Zenith radio receivers. The salesroom is a two-story, modern 
building remodeled from a very ordinary old building. The new store is 
a definite asset to the high-grade shops on north Michigan Avenue where 
it is situated. 

On the day the new store was opened, dozens of merchants along the 
famed avenue displayed a Zenith radio receiver, along with a placard, 
which read, “A friendly greeting to Zenith Radio, our new neighbor.” 
These radio receivers and the placards remained in the windows of neighbor 
merchants for several days and created a vast amount of talk. 











Truly Warner Ties A plan which has brought thousands of peo- 

. ple into the various units of the Truly 
Up with Football Warner hat stores could be used to attract 
visitors to almost any type of store. Warner printed a card showing the 
football games of a number of major college teams scheduled for Satur- 
day, November 2, 1935. Opposite each game listed is a space for writing 
down your selection of the winner. To everyone who picks the winners 
on all games listed, Truly Warner awards a hat. Placards on the outside 
of windows announced the plan. No purchases are required to partici- 
pate in the plan, and no special effort is made to sell anything to people 
who enter the store to request a blank. So popular was the plan that stores 
quickly gave out all of their original supply of blanks and more had to 
be ordered to keep up with the demands. 
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Preparatory to holding ten thousand local 
breakfast meetings of Chevrolet salesmen 
and dealers, the company held meetings at 
Chevrolet’s proving grounds, Milford, Michigan, where one thousand 
members of the Chevrolet wholesale organization viewed the 1936 models 
and were taught how to hold the ten thousand breakfast meetings which 
were held simultaneously at every point in America where Chevrolet cars 
are sold. Fifty thousand salesmen attended these breakfast meetings 
which were so thoroughly planned. These ten thousand meetings, held just 
before the opening of business on the day of announcing the 1936 models 
(November 2), were planned for the purpose of getting the entire selling 
organization prepared to give the consuming public a complete explana- 
tion of the features of the new Chevrolets. 


10,000 Breakfast 
Meetings for Chevrolet 








Floor Coverings Show With prensa hese Quaker = 
tumes, furnishe y the Armstron ork 
Attracts Crowds ’ ; 8 


Company to call attention to Armstrong’s 
Quaker rugs and floor covering, the Otis Hidden Company, Louisville, 
held an especially successful Radio and Floor Coverings Show for their 
customers and prospects. The girls acted as hostesses to the guests who 
visited the show. The girls, some of whom were from the offices, played an 
important part in making the show a success. This same idea in different 
forms has been widely used: Nelly Don dresses were made famous by 
having girls in the department stores costumed in latest models; on rainy 
days, in some department stores, girls are required to wear special rain 
hats on sale in their departments ; various other similar ideas for costum- 
ing salespeople have been tried with considerable success in other stores. 
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FRIENDLY 






Some have claimed that the success of the George A. Hormel Company was due to the fact that the feed 





lots of the Middle West literally surrounded the plant at Austin, Minnesota. But the same feed lots surrounded 


Rounding Out the Organization 


PART THREE OF “THE PACKER WHO DARED TO BE DIFFERENT’ 


One of the greatest tests of a busi- 
ness comes when a trusted employee 
embezzles a large sum of money and 
weakens the company’s financial 
structure. The sudden discovery of a 
million-dollar defaleation of an em- 
ployee brought a crisis in the career 
of the George A. Hormel Company. 
Some of the fundamental policies 
built into the business, described in 
the first chapter, were sound enough 
to pull the company through this 
trying difficulty. Here's the story of 
a test any business may have to face 





other mid-west packing plants which went broke or were absorbed by bigger packers. Here are the real reasons 


S IN war, business must 
make an occasional bold 
and daring dash ahead; 


then pause to consolidate 
gains. In the field, gains may be 
hampered by conditions back in the 
service of supply. If the supplies 
in war do not come through on 
schedule, there can be no forays 
into enemy territory. In business, 
sales gains must be supported by 
good products, well packed, prop- 
erly shipped, correctly billed. 

By 1912, the period about which 
we talked in the last chapter, the 
hog kill was 266,561. Two years 
later, the year the World War 
began, it had increased to 346,933. 
It was during this period that the 
line expanded to the point where 
[ 30] 





dealers could be interested in con- 
centrating their purchases from 
Hormel. So, exclusive dealers were 
sought in town after town. Only 
the best dealers were selected, and 
in smaller towns, they were the only 
ones sold. 

Such an arrangement called for a 
quality of merchandise that would 
keep the dealers’ customers de- 
manding Hormel products. With- 
out this consumer demand, the 
dealer would have no incentive not 
to split up his business among the 
dozen or more packing house sales- 
men who constantly called on him. 
This was another strong reason for 
Mr. Hormel’s continued fight for 
higher quality, better pickling and 


smoking, more distinctive flavors, 
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and improved packages. No detail 
escaped him. No trip through the 
plant ever failed to bring some sug- 
gestion. 

“Blackie, can you think of a way 
to save a cent for every hog we 
kill?” he asked Harry (“Blackie”) 
Twedell, who was killing floor boss 
as that time. Blackie thought per- 
haps he could. Others were called. 
There was a brief, impromptu 
meeting (others might have had to 
call a conference in a formal di- 
rectors’ room to achieve similar 
results), and several suggestions 
were offered, threshed out; and 
some of them adopted. Mr. Hormel 
left in a joyful mood as he prob- 
ably made hasty mental calcula- 
tions of what one cent a hog for 
100,000, 200,000, or even 500,000 
hogs would mean. 

But it was not entirely the sav- 
ings that interested him—it was 
the idea of teaching his lieutenants 
to think for themselves, to be alert, 
never satisfied or smug in their at- 
titude toward their work. Whether 
he originated the saying or not, he 
constantly repeated to his men 
that “the best hog buyer on earth 
is A. Little More.” He explained 
that only through these “cent-a- 
hog” savings could the company 
pay a little more to hog raisers and 
thus demand the top selection from 
thé hog run. 

Going through a cooling room 
where sausage meat was spread out 
on racks for cooling, he suddenly 
got the idea that the pieces of meat 
on the edge of the cooling trays 
were not being cooled at the same 
speed as the pieces in the center of 
the trays or racks. He quickly de- 
vised a method of laying pieces of 
muslin along the edges of the trays, 
and then reducing the temperature 
a degree or so while the cooling 
continued. In this way the meat 
cooled uniformly, thus improving 
the product. 

On another occasion, he was in- 
specting the loading of refrigerator 
cars at the loading docks. The open 
doors were letting in warm air. He 
decided this would slightly damage 
the meat while the cars were being 


loaded. He called for suggestions 
and, as a result, devised a heavy 
canvas, detachable curtain to be 
hung in the doors while all refrig- 
erator cars were being loaded. The 
curtains did not interfere with load- 
ing, yet served to keep out the warm 
air. 

On doors to cooler rooms and re- 
frigerators in the Hormel plant 
there are signs telling workers to 
close the doors quickly to keep out 
warm air, with a table showing just 
how much warm air is let in each 
second or minute the door is kept 
open, and how much it costs the 
company in dollars and cents while 
the doors are left open and warm 
air streams in. 

In all of these forays into the 
factory he always stopped to ex- 
plain, consult and discuss. When- 
ever he got an idea, ordered an im- 
provement, or suggested a change, 
he explained it in full. Time after 
time, he would pick up a badly 
trimmed ham, for example, one 
where a hurried workman had 
sliced the fat off down to the lean. 

“Lard is 10 cents a pound—and 
that is what you cut off. If it had 
been left on the ham it would have 
been worth 20 cents a pound,” he 
would remind the workman. An- 
other favorite method of his was 
to catch a bad trimming job, a 
poorly cut slab of bacon, or a care- 
lessly boned ham. He would com- 
pare it with a correctly trimmed 
one and say, “If you can get one 
right, you can get them all right.” 

It was characteristic that when 
he started across a room in the 
plant he never reached the point 
for which he had started. His keen 
eye would invariably detect waste, 
wrong methods, something that 
needed improvement. He would stop 
on the spot and handle the matter, 
no matter how long it took. A day 
or two later he might reach the 
point for which he had originally 
started, but he would have made 
several improvements or changes in 
the meantime. 

These were his methods for con- 
solidating his gains in the field: 
Cutting costs. Teaching frugality 


“Onxy the fighting spirit and 
unswerving loyalty of our organi- 
zation gave me the courage to 
carry on,” said George A. Hormel, 
when he faced the greatest crisis 
in his business career. Mr. Hormel 
as he looked while visiting his office 
recently 


and thoughtfulness. Spreading dis- 
satisfaction with anything less than 
perfection. M. F. Dugan, the com- 
pany’s treasurer today, was then 
superintendent of the plant. Mr. 
Dugan said one of George Hor- 
mel’s favorite quotations was the 
one frdm Michelangelo: “Trifles 
make perfection but perfection is 
no trifle.” Mr. Dugan is confident 
he has heard this quotation from 
Mr. Hormel a thousand times. 

As gains from earlier branch 
houses were consolidated, products 
added and the line expanded, other 
branch houses were opened. It must 
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have been a thrill when Hormel in- 
vaded Chicago with a branch house 
in 1913. The company had devel- 
oped a big line of dry sausages, a 
field in which it excels today and 
which has been developed ahead of 
many other packers, some larger 
than Hormel. This was part of the 
ever-raging fight to sell more fin- 
ished products, to get closer to the 
consumer. Hormel had seen the 
other packers begin to slip, per- 
haps for lack of capital but more 
likely from their failure to identify 
themselves with the consumer. But 
Hormel was selling a third of its 
output for export, another third in 
bulk. 

The sausage business was pushed 
to the utmost. Variety after vari- 
ety was added, and the company’s 
business pushed into new territories 
by expanding the exclusive dealers’ 
arrangements. In 1916, a branch 
was opened at Dallas. Meanwhile, 
conditions were changing. The big 
lard business of the South was dis- 
appearing. Wholesale grocers were 
abandoning the meat business. 
These changes caught some pack- 
ers napping, but the young and 
vigorous Hormel organization 
seemed able to keep abreast of the 
éhanges and make the necessary 
adjustments in manufacture, so 
there was a year-to-year increase 
in the percentage of finished prod- 
uct sold to the consumer under the 
Hormel name. But it was a slow 
process, fraught with mistakes, and 
showing gains which proved only 
temporary. 

Profitable as were the war years, 
they were not good for an organiza- 
tion. With prices rising, profits 
were comparatively easy. Some of 
the various executives of the com- 
pany were growing into middle age 
and there was a tendency, if ever 
so slight, for the organization to 
grow self-satisfied and smug. Great 
changes were impending, but some 
of the older men in the business did 
not see ahead. . 

Jay C. Hormel, son of George, 
was away in the army. Although he 
had made every effort to break into 
the war as a volunteer, his father 


thought his services were needed in 
Austin. Food was a vital factor in 
winning a war. The old gentleman 
thought his son worth more to the 
country as a food packer than as 
a soldier. But Jay C. Hormel was 
one of the first young men to go 
into the army. He went to Camp 
Dodge as a private. Almost from 
his earliest school vacations Jay 
Hormel had worked in the plant. 
As a mere youngster, pulling a sled 
or boy’s wagon, he and Ralph Daig- 
neau had gone from house to house 
in Austin, buying fat at a penny a 
pound, and hauling it over to the 
plant, selling it there for 2 cents 
a pound. Between terms at Prince- 
ton he had trimmed hogs, pushed 
trucks, worked in nearly every de- 
partment of the business. He had 
sensed the gradual loss of the ag- 
gressive, fighting spirit in the or- 
ganization. When he returned from 
the army and was made vice presi- 
dent of the company, it was ap- 
parent to him that new blood was 
needed in the organization if its 
aggressive spirit were to be main- 
tained. 

Despite the fact that a year or 
two after the war the average age 
of the company’s officers was only 
44, and the average age of depart- 
ment heads was but 34.7 years, 
Jay Hormel sensed the need for 
young men of more than average 
intelligence and training. But he 
did not know at this time how vital 
this need would suddenly become. 
To attract young men into the 
business he prepared a brochure 
called, ““Where Do We Go From 
Here?” and addressed it to young 
college men. Copies of it were 
mailed to school and university 
libraries in various parts of the 
country. In brief, the message of 
the book was: A young man leav- 
ing college could follow one of three 
courses—choose a vocation, enter 
a profession, or go into business. 
In which could he render the great- 
est service not only to himself but to 
his fellowmen? More and more col- 
lege men were coming to believe that 
business offered them the greatest 
opportunity to render this service. 








What business was best? Food, of 
course, being the most essential. 
What sort of food business—a big 
company or a small one? Well, a 
man might get lost in some of the 
huge businesses. Why not try Hor- 
mel, a big business, yet small 
enough so the individual was never 
lost sight of by the management? 
Brief, concise, and to the point, the 
book attracted some young men. 
Most of them failed, but at least 
one important cog in the Hormel 
organization of 1935 originally 
came to Hormel as a result of this 
book. 

George A. Hormel, likewise, had 
always been most susceptible to 
young men who showed unusual 
energy and foresight. There was 
almost nothing he wouldn’t do for 
a young man who showed he could, 
in the language of today, “take it.” 
He pushed him ahead rapidly, paid 
him well, and in many other ways 
showed his great admiration for the 
young man who had ambition, en- 
ergy, “guts.” 

One day, some few years before 
the World War, a young man from 
the plant applied for a better posi- 
tion. He had only a slight educa- 
tion, no training to fit him for the 
office. Mr. Hormel reminded him of 
these deficiencies, whereupon the 
young man resigned and disap- 
peared for nearly a year. Then he 
returned to visit Mr. Hormel. In 
the year he had been away he had 
gone to both day and night school ; 
had received a diploma from a busi- 
ness college. The older man was 
nearly bowled over in his admira- 
tion for such ambition. Immedi- 
ately, this young man was placed 
in a good position, and over a 
period of years was pushed ahead 
as rapidly as possible. After six- 
teen years he had become assistant 
comptroller of the company. Part 
of his duty was to handle the com- 
pany bank accounts. Because the 
bulk of sales were made in the 
South and East and abroad, plac- 
ing the company’s deposits in 
southern and eastern banks, while 
live stock purchases were made in 
small amounts (Continued on page 65) 





THOSE PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


O LEGISLATION in 
modern history, not even 
the Income Tax, has 
caused more consterna- 

tion to business managers than the 
Social Security Act which goes 
into effect on January 1, 1936. 
The essentials of this law were dis- 
cussed in the October issue of 
AMERICAN Bustness by Robert H. 
Montgomery, C.P.A.,noted author- 
ity on federal taxes, and president- 
elect of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Since the publication 
of Colonel Montgomery’s article, 
hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived from subscribers asking all 
manner of questions: How can 
salesmen be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the act? What forms 
should be used in order to provide 
both federal and state govern- 
ments with information they re- 
quire to make an audit? How can 
traveling expenses be handled to 
avoid the tax? Under what condi- 
tions must you pay a tax on a 
single domestic servant? How will 
the tax affect a group insurance 
plan? What can be done about 
officers’ salaries? Is it desirable to 
change from a corporation to a 
partnership? 

The editors of American Bust- 
NEss have naturally made every 
effort to find the answer to these 
questions. They have interviewed 
some of the best accountants in 
New York and Chicago. They 
have discussed the Act with lead- 
ing tax lawyers. They have inter- 
viewed systems experts in com- 
panies making special machines 
which can be used to make pay-roll 
deductions. While many systems 
have been devised, and nearly all 
the equipment manufacturers have 
developed machines for simplifying 
the accounting routine which the 
law will involve, no definite routine 
can be prescribed until after the 
law has been “interpreted” by the 
board created for the administra- 
tion of the Act, and until it is 


* 
The Social Security Act imposes three separate taxes on 
pay rolls. The far-reaching effects of these taxes cannot be 
overestimated. They may be more than your total profits! 
2 





SCHEDULE A—Comparative Tax Cost Chart: 
Corporation vs. Partnership 


1935 1949 and All 


1937 - - 
Taxes Payable Taxes Payable | Succeeding Years 
| Taxes Payable 








As As As As As As 
Corpo- | Indi- Corpo- | Indi- Corpo- Indi- 
ration | viduals ration viduals | ration | viduals 


Net Income ($15,309.90) . $ \$312 .40/% |$312 . 40/8 $312.40 
Less Officers’ Salaries ($15,000).. |*300.00)..... 300 .00 ...| 800.00 
TAXABLE CORPORATE 
INcoME ($309.90). 42.61 Of ere | 37 .62 
Total Income Tax $342 61/8312 40/8337 . 62|%312. 40/8337 . 62/%312 .40 
Capital Stock Tax—Basis $50,000} 50.00) 70.00) 70.00)... 
State Capital Stock Fee 
(Del.) on $100,000 22.00} | 22.00 | 22.00 
Representation Fee 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00) 


Mees ctete * 





Totat Corporate Oruer Costs. . |$439.61 $454 . 62 ($454. 62| 
Socrat Security Taxes 
State Unemployment. . . 300.00} .. | 450.00) 
Federal Unemployment... . . 30.00) | 45.00) 
Federal Old Age Retirement 180.00) od 


bs Beate 
Granpv Tota, $439 . 61/8312 . 40/8964 .62/$312 40/1489. 6218312 . 40 








*Partners’ personal income tax liability—3 partners—equal interest—$2,500 exemption. 














SCHEDULE B—Unemployment Insurance Tax 


Based on $15,000* salaries divided equally among 
three individuals for years 1936 to 1949 inclusive 


State Tax Federal Tax Total Tax 


Year - — —— - —_— — 
Rate Amount Rate | Amount Rate Amount 








1936 % | $ 150.00 y/, $ 15.00 1.1% | % 165.00 
1937 300.00 2 30.00 330.00 
1938 450.00 S .3 45.00 | 3.3 | 495 .00 
1939 s. 450.00 ‘ 45.00 S48. -3 495 .00 
1940 { 450 .00 ( 45.0° ‘ 495 .00 
1941 450.00 | : 45.00 | $8.! 495.00 
1942 ‘ 450.00 Ss | 45.00 | $8.3 | 495 .00 
1943 ‘ 450.00 ‘ 45.00 ‘s 4 495 .00 
1944 | 450.00 | $ | 45.00 | § 495 .00 
1945 ‘ 450.00 | 3 | 45.00 f 495 .00 
1946 { 450.00 | ‘ 45.00 | $3.3 | 495 .00 
1947 | «8. 450.00 $s | 45.00 | 3.5 495 .00 
1948 : 450.00 | s | 45.00 | J 495.00 
1949 ‘ 450.00 : 45.00 $3 | 495 .00 


Total | 85,850.00 $ 585.00 | | $6,435.00 — 











*Under Federal, District of Columbia, Alabama, California, and Washington no 
salary exemption permitted. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, salaries over 
$2,500 exempt. Utah, salaries over $2,000 exempt, and Wisconsin, salaries over $250 
per month exempt. 
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$9,000 for years 1936 to 


‘SCHEDULE G—Old Age Retirement Tax 


Based on $3,000* salary—three partners’ total salaries 


1949 inclusive 












Total Federal Tax 





















Federal Tax Rate 

Year 
On Employers | On Employees Rate | Amount 

1936 OE ao ie eee ae nee net Sara ee ee 
1937 1.0% 1.0% 2.0% | $ 180.00 
1938 1.0 1.0 2.0 180.00 
1939 1.0 1.0 2.0 180.00 
1940 1.5 1.5 3.0 | 270.00 
1941 1.5 1.5 3.0 270.00 
1942 1.5 1.5 3.0 270.00 
1943 2.0 2.0 4.0 | 360.00 
1944 2.0 2.0 4.0 360.00 
1945 2.0 2.0 4.0 360.00 
1946 2.5 2.5 5.0 450.00 
1947 2.5 2.5 5.0 450.00 
1948 2.5 2.5 5.0 450.00 
1949 3.0 3.0 6.0 540.00 












*Federal Tax rate limited to $3,000 maximum. 


Total $4,320.00 



















SCHEDULE D—Summary of Comparative 
Corporation and Partnership Tax Costs 


For years 1936 to 1949, inclusive 

























































Corporation Costs 
—  secamneg a. 
Soci ncome Tax ‘ax Costs 
Pe a Other* Total 
1936 $ 165.00 $ 454.62 $ 619.62 $ 312.40 $ 307.22 
1937 510.00 454 .62 964 .62 312.40 652 .22 
1938 675 .00 454 .62 1,129.62 312.40 817.22 
1939 675 .00 454 .62 1,129.62 312.40 817.22 
1940 765 .00 454 .62 1,219.62 312.40 907 .22 
1941 765 .00 454 .62 1,219 .62 312.40 907 .22 
, 1942 765 .00 454 .62 1,219 .62 $12.40 907 .22 
1943 855 .00 454 .62 1,309 .62 312.40 | 997 .22 
1944 855 .00 454 .62 1,309 .62 312.40 997 .22 
1945 855 .00 454 .62 1,309 .62 312.40 997 .22 
1946 945 .00 454 .62 1,399 . 62 312.40 1,087 .22 
1947 945 .00 454 .62 1,399 .62 312.40 1,087 .22 
1948 945 .00 454 .62 1,399 . 62 312.40 1,087 .22 
1949 1,035 .00 454.62 1,489 .62 312.40 1,177 .22 
Total $10,755 .00 $6,364.68 $17,119.68 | $4,373.60 $12,746.08 
| 
Percentage costs 245 .9% 145.5% 391.4% 100.0% | 291.4% 













*Includes officers’ individual income tax on salaries (Schedule A) 






















evident just what the nature of the 
auditing routine of the state in 
which you are doing business is 
going to be. Just as soon as official 
information is available it will be 
released to subscribers of AMERI- 
can Busrvess, with recommenda- 
tions for specific systems which can 
be installed to simplify record- 
keeping. 

The one phase of the Act which 
should receive immediate attention 
from managers is the method of 
payment of executive salaries, and 


the compensation of employees who 
might fall into the classification of 
“independent contractors.” This 
is very important, but action 
should be taken only after consul- 
tation with competent legal and 
accounting advisers.’ Suppose a 
man owns a pleasure boat, moored 
at his own dock which is on his 
home lot. Suppose he employs three 
able seamen on that boat which is, 
in reality, a part of his domestic 
establishment. There are, of course, 
two chances that their wages 


would be exempt from taxation, 
both because they might be con- 
sidered in maritime employment or 
because they might be considered as 
domestic employees. On the other 
hand, the government, in its usual 
whimsical manner of making rul- 
ings, might conclude that they 
were neither maritime nor domestic. 
Would a chauffeur whose sole duty 
was to drive the man of the house 
to and from work and on other 
business errands be considered a 
household employee? Is a house- 
organ editor, or the advertising 
manager in literary employment? 
It is suggested that all readers of 
this magazine who employ garden- 
ers, maids, chauffeurs, footmen, 
butlers and other “domestic” serv- 
ants reduce their domestic staffs 
to less than eight employees until 
all these questions are answered, 
unless they want to be burdened 
with an expert accountant to keep 
track of household wage and pay- 
roll deductions. 

The only fact you can put your 
finger on is that you must provide 
for a tax on 1 per cent of wages 
after January 1, and another 1 per 
cent after January 1, 1937, with 
the first 1 per cent being doubled to 
2 per cent in 1937, making a total 
of 2 per cent for employer taxes in 
1937, plus 1 per cent employee’s 
tax in 1937, 1938, 1939. These 
taxes are increased until they 
reach 3 per cent from the employees 
in 1949 and 6 per cent from em- 
ployers in 1949, bringing the total 
up to 9 per cent at that time. But 
these are only federal taxes. State 
taxes are being passed as rapidly 
as legislatures get around to the 
matter ; what they may or may not 
be no one knows. 

To many companies, pay-roll 
deductions are nothing new. One 
large company already has a possi- 
ble twenty deductions from pay 
roll. Not every employee is likely to 
have all twenty made on any one 
pay day, but it is possible. Comput- 
ing and recording these deductions 
is an enormous task for which there 
are varied machines, systems and 
forms. One machine not only cal- 
culates (Continued on page 62) 
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THEY ARE GETTING FIGURES 





























SPEED ... ACCURACY ... ECONOMY are being effected by 
accounting executives who have investigated the possibilities 
of the “Comptometer”—Peg-Board method as applied to 
sales, costs, production, expense, inventory control, and 
other analyses. 

It is adaptable to practically every line of business and 
can be used effectively and economically in both large and 
small organizations. 

The “Comptometer”—Peg-Board application at the W. F. 

} Schrafft & Sons Corporation of Boston—a name which 
| stands for quality candy—shows how this combination 
applies to their particular figure work with the following 
; results: 

1. Figures on sales analysis, cost, production, and inventory 
y control of finished goods are now ready five days earlier. 

S 2. A yearly saving of $3000 over method previously used. 


3. Figure information is more complete and more accessible. 


4. Seasonal peaks handled without overtime. 

4 These economies are made possible simply by utilizing fig- 
" ures taken direct from originating point and using them, 
4 without copying, to produce final results. Its flexibility per- 
mits wide variations in the number of breakdowns and the 


size and kind of distribution. Accuracy is assured by the 
il use of original figures, eliminating errors due to posting. 

If you would like to know more about the “Comptometer”’— 
Peg-Board combination, communicate with the District Man- 
ager of the “Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 
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GROWING 
LIKE A 


—and there’s a mighty good rea- 
son! In fact, TWO reasons: lower 
prices plus quality that tells its own 
story. We have shown thousands 
of Customers how to cut cost on 
Letterheads, without in any way 
sacrificing quality. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
HOW YOU, TOO, CAN 


SAVE MONEY 


on Lithographed 


LETTERHEADS 


Whether you buy in small or in large quan- 
tities; whether you use a simple black and 
white letterhead—or an elaborate design 
in several colors—WE WANT TO HEAR 
FROM YOU. Write for our brand new 
Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Letter- 
heads, and you'll receive at the same time 
price list showing you typical examples of 
our ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead and mail to us. 


/ 


UNIVERSAL 
LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
Diversey at Kildare Chicago 





"he Dartnell Better 
. S Letters Clinic 


| ye 


bes \ 


F A thousand sales managers 
were asked, “What is your 
greatest responsibility?” 
probably the majority of 

them would reply, “To keep my 
men going at the greatest possible 
speed.” Perhaps none of them 
would use those exact words, but 
that would be the substance of 
their thinking. Assuming that he 
knows how to select good salesmen, 
that he has an adequate program 
for training them, the problem of 
the sales manager is largely one of 
leadership. He has just so much 
potential man power at his com- 
mand; his success is in proportion 
to the amount of that power he 
can utilize. 

When Knute Rockne was killed, 
many of those who wrote articles 
about him remarked that he would 
have been a genius as a sales man- 
ager—that he had the rare ability 
of getting more out of eleven men 
than any other coach could. He 
knew how to key his players to a 
fighting pitch, and he could do it 
week after week during the football 
season. He had to do it—there were 
no set-ups on the Notre Dame 
schedule during Rockne’s regime. 
His problem, it seems to me, was 
very similar to that of any sales 


Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 


manager. The latter must also keep 
his men geared to high motion— 
not for a day, or a week, but the 
whole year through. 

But how shall the job be done? 
Do men respond best when they 
are led, or driven? The other night, 
I heard “Tug” Wilson, director of 
athletics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, describe the tactics of coach 
Waldorf, a first-year man at that 
school. “Waldorf,” he said, “is 
achieving a miracle that I would 
have thought impossible. He has 
actually made his team enjoy prac- 
tice. Every night, they are out on 
the field, acting like a bunch of kids. 
No one is ever late to practice at 
Northwestern this year.” 

Then Wilson described the meth- 
od of another coach in the big ten. 
“The little cuss is so darned 
ornery,” he said, “that the biggest 
men on the team are afraid of him. 
I have seen big fellows, weighing 
two hundred pounds, tremble like 
girls when they made mistakes. 
They knew what this coach would 
say to them when they got back to 
the bench. They fight like hell be- 
cause they are afraid not to.” 

Well, there you have the two 
systems which seem prevalent 
among leaders of men. In the many 
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Letter No. 1 


Objective: To sell flowers by persuading the reader 
his wife should have a bouquet on Christmas Day. 


Letter No. 2 


Objective: To persuade donator to contribute again 
to support of poor boys in school. 








Christmas 
935 
Dear Mr. Reed: 

There's no getting away from it, women are the same 
the world over ... they may speak different languages 
... they may be rich or poor ... they may like this 
and dislike that ... but the Lord made them all the 
same in one respect ... 

... they all LOVE flowers! 

Why not THRILL your wife this Christmas? Buy her 
other practical things if you care to, but add to 
those gifts a small bouquet of roses, or any other 
flower that may be “her favorite." 

I've had prominent men about town come and tell me 
they've spent fancy sums of money for every kind of 
practical gift for their wives at Christmas, but the 
gift that brought a certain light to her eyes, a 
thrill to her heart, was a small, inexpensive gift of 
flowers ... the one gift that told her in no uncertain 
tones "I love you now as I loved you then." 

We men should remember that while it's a good idea 
to be practical, our wives have something in their 
make-up that calls for affection ... and romance! 

Take your wife away from our "everyday world" this 
Christmas ... take her back to romance, the one thing 
she is entitled to in life, with a thoughtful gift of 
flowers or a long-living plant that will blossom in 
your home for years. 

Dial 7168 and we will gladly deliver your order to 
your home on Christmas Day. Do this LITTLE thing ... 
and then watch the expression on your wife's face as 
she opens THIS package on Christmas! 

Cordially yours, 
Giles, the Florist 
123 South Fifth Street 


Dear Mr. Miller: 

Honestly now, what would you say to Joe Brown's 
widowed mother, who has vainly searched for a job for 
18 months, if she came to you and said she couldn't 
possibly pay a cent on her boy's tuition, which is 
already months in arrears? 

Could you tell her, knowing the deplorable state of 
her affairs, that you would have to put Joe out? Or 
that she'd have to get the money somehow? 

I'm sure you couldn't -- and wouldn't! But knowing 
that Joe's case is multiplied many times over, in our 
enrollment, and that even an endowed philanthropy the 
size of Glenwood Manual Training School cannot try to 
run on altruism alone, I believe you would do just 
what I'm doing -- try to re-enlist the good friends 
who once stood ready to help give lads like Joe, two 
or three or four years of "backing" in the way of 
care, education and vocational training -- until they 
can take care of themselves. 

I'm sure the blank space on your record card since 
a year ago, doesn't mean that you've deserted Glen- 
wood. I can easily imagine that you, too, have been 
tied up somehow in the vicious circle of this so- 
called "depression." 

But if you could let me sit down and tell you the 
truly distressing circumstances of a large number of 
Glenwood boys' families, I'm sure you would feel that 
you want to help again, if you possibly can. 

At any rate I shall hope for an early renewal of 
the support you used to give -- for all of which I 
thank you most heartily. 

Sincerely yours, 








In certain types of business, increased sales can be made by 
taking advantage of special occasions. The only requisites are 
a good list of customers, and a mind awake to opportunity. 

The butcher calls your attention to a fine lot of turkeys he 
has reserved for Thanksgiving and Christmas. The depart- 
ment store manager sends you a few suggestions for Christmas 
gifts. And the florist should have a suggestion for every 
special day on the calendar! 

But too often these opportunities are neglected. The aver- 
age merchant sits in his shop and waits for the customer to 
come in—but the smart one goes fishing with a letter. 

This letter for Giles, the florist, was written by Norman 
Focht. He has several exhibits in my museum of fine letters. 

1. I can’t imagine Mr. Focht sending out a sloppy letter, 
but I don’t know how to rate the copy of this one. Being in 
a generous mood, I'll say ten points. 

2. You can’t have much but praise for the language used. 
The best phrase, I think, is “I love you now as I loved you 
then.” Over and over again, we see in good letters that real 
power comes from the use of short words. 

3. The argument is probably true. Women do love flowers. 
More than men usually! The permanent gift has its value, but 
maybe there is a greater compliment implied in spending for 
beauty which cannot last. 

4. In his carpentry, the author is now and then more ornate 
than I like a letter-man to be. Why quote “her favorite’’ or 
“everyday world”? Do the dots (...) gain variety at the 
expense of simplicity? A good many writers run wild with them. 

5. I can’t say that the personality of the writer is prominent. 
*‘We men” helps to bring him and the reader together. That’s 
about all. Rates ten, I think. 

6. The spirit is friendly. While the object is to make a sale, 
you feel there is a true understanding of the woman’s viewpoint. 

7. When submitting this letter, Mr. Focht said it has 
brought in many orders. So it must have done the job. 





W. V. Miller, vice president of the Quarrie Book Company, 
Chicago, says, “This letter got a contribution from me. It is 
a follow-up of a notice previously received.” I presume the 
same appeal went to a list of old subscribers. Probably the 
pull was high—it’s a good letter. 

Appeals for donations are just as much sales problems as 
when we are trying to sell material things. The sale, however, 
is even more difficult to make. When the reader is persuaded 
to give his money to charity he gets nothing in return except 
the thought that he has invested in human happiness. 

But these appeals come thick and fast. We just can’t re- 
spond favorably to them all. So here, as in all other competi- 
tive problems, the best presentation will win. I know of a 
church which doubled its annual subscriptions with a direct- 
mail campaign written by an expert copywriter. 

This letter is obviously the work of a trained craftsman. He 
succeeds admirably in getting under the reader’s skin without 
overdone sentimentality. 

1. The appearance is only fair. The letter is nicely blocked 
on the page, but the letterhead is mediocre. 

2. The writer owns a fine assortment of words and uses them 
to paint a natural, pleasing picture. The root of good language 
is simplicity. There is nothing spectacular about this letter. 
It just goes to work as the man would talk in your office. 

3. The argument is convincing. Particularly, do I like the 
fourth paragraph. It shows that the writer has a quiet under- 
standing of the reader’s point of view. 

4. Carpentry? What could be said except that the introduc- 
tion gets attention, the conclusion makes the plea hard to re- 
fuse, and the facts in the story are paraded with good continuity. 

5 and 6. Properly, the personality of the writer is held in 
the background. He wants the reader to think more about the 
boys than himself. But just the same he is there all the time— 
not begging, but a friend of these handicapped boys, anxious 
to help them all he can. 

7. Yes, it does the job. 
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A FINE LETTERHEAD 
IS A 
SOUND INVESTMENT 




















Good letterheads get better atten- 
tion for your letters. That's why a 
good letterhead is a profitable in- 
vestment for any business organi- 
zation. 


That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organi- 
zations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


“Custom designed’’ by unexcelled 
letterhead artists to fit your particu- 
lar requirements and executed in 
Photogravure — considered the 
finest process of applying designs 
to paper. Every detail of illustra- 
tion and lettering is perfectly re- 
produced. 


Is your letterhead a true representa- 
tive of your organization? If not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Please write on your pres- 
ent business letterhead. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 

















hundreds of letters to salesmen 
which I see every year, either the 
mailed fist or the friendly smile pre- 
dominates. Personally, I have little 
faith in any program built on fear. 
I would rather challenge a man 
than whip him. But we will have to 
admit that some of the leading sales 
managers are ruthless and hard in 
their contacts with their men. 

All of this, of course, refers to 
the letter which you were asked to 
rate in last month’s clinic. I knew 
that it would provoke many com- 
ments, and that you would be 
sharply divided in your opinion. 
And so you were, although the ma- 
jority of votes were cast against 
the letter. You thought it was all 
right for a sales manager, now and 
then, to discipline his men, but you 
didn’t like the way this one did the 
job. You thought he was more 
motivated by anger than the de- 
sire to help. I promised to give you 
a few of these opinions, so here they 
are: 

“Not to be mealy-mouthed,” 
writes R. E. Rippley, of St. Louis, 
“T think such a letter should never 
have been written. No doubt this 
executive is a hard-working, con- 
scientious, likable sort; but these 
bull-of-the-woods letters never ac- 
complish what they attempt. There 
is only a reversed spirit in this one. 
It’s the type that hovers over a 
salesman’s bed at night and annoys 
him until he falls asleep. Certainly, 
it could do but one job—that of 
making a good man furious.” 

Coal Man C. M. Snow, district 
manager, Peabody Coal Company, 
of Cincinnati, is just as positive 
that the letter wouldn’t click with 
salesmen. He says, “This letter 
reflects the author’s personality 
fully, is natural and conversational, 
and the spirit and argument are 
good. But what of the salesman who 
didn’t deserve it? Wouldn’t it give 
him a very poor opinion of his co- 
workers and his company?” 

“Why should such a letter ever 
be written?” questions J. V. Grady, 
promotion manager of the Nyal 
Company, Detroit. “It staggers 
me. I keep saying to myself, ‘How, 
Why—How, Why?’ If I were a 


salesman with that company, I 
would want more understanding, 
more guidance, more leadership 
from my sales manager. If there 
were enough men on the sales force 
whose personal habits made such a 
condemnation necessary, then the 
sales manager needed the scolding, 
and not the men.” 

You would hardly expect a 
young lady to be interested in such 
a problem, but one of the best com- 
ments came from Helene Thomp- 
son, a secretary in Liberal, Kan- 
sas. “I’m not very old,” she says, 
“but was there ever a time when 
everybody was a drunkard and a 
bum? This man takes great pride 
in sending out bulletins, new ideas 
and sales helps. Pays no attention! 
Gets a hint of it again. Let’s it 
pass. Keeps hearing of these slur- 
ring remarks about his program, 
and decides, once and for all, he 
will stop that sort of thing. So he 
writes a letter, intending to show 
the salesmen how they should bene- 
fit by his bulletins—but he fails to 
cover up that he is angry.” 

In those italicized words, you 
get, perhaps, the real lesson which 
we letter-men can get out of this 
sales manager’s letter. The leader 
of men, in his personal contacts or 
in his letters, must keep his emo- 
tions under control. If anger does 
run rampant between the lines of 
the letter we have been discussing, 
then that is it’s greatest weakness. 
The good father punishes his chil- 
dren with love in his heart. The 
good sales manager disciplines his 
salesmen without malice. He is in- 
terested only in leading them to 
their best efforts, in helping them 
to grow stronger—as men and 
salesmen. 

Now, please don’t think that I 
am in favor of coddling salesmen, or 
any other kind of employees. There 
are times when all men need to be 
handled with a firm hand. But the 
spirit behind any act of leadership 
can be kind—can be and must be. 
I recall a letter once written by 
“Printer” Merrill Jackson, of Kan- 
sas City, to show how he would 
handle a discouraged salesman. It, 
too, is blunt and to the point. 
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Letter No. 4 
Objective: To get an interview leading to em- 
ployment. 


Letter No. 5 


Objective: To unlock the buyer's door for the 
salesman. 





Dear Mr. Krueger: 

Bill Robinson, our salesman in your territory, was 
at my desk this morning and told me he has never been 
able to get your ear for a single minute. He seemed 
a little hurt too -- you know how salesmen are. 

Bill is a good fellow and a hard worker -- knows 
the Mechanical Rubber Goods line as well as any fellow 
I know -- so told him I'd write you to break the ice, 
as it were. 

Of course -- I explained to Bill that it isn't al- 
ways convenient for a busy executive like yourself to 
see a salesman, especially when he drops in without 
any previous announcement 

I also told him that most officials are very liber- 
al in granting interviews -- because they expect the 
same courtesy extended their own salesmen -- which is 
only right. 

So with this little kink ironed out -- Mr. Robinson 
will call on you November 10th, and if you can conven- 
iently do so, would certainly appreciate your giving 
him. a few minutes. His story will be brief and to the 
point. He realizes your time is valuable. 

Under another cover we are sending you a catalog. 
Should you desire samples and prices on anything 
enumerated therein -- wire us at our expense. 

For any courtesy extended Mr. Robinson, please 
accept our thanks. 

Cordially yours, 





Here’s a letter that attempts to solve a problem existing in 
any business. When the salesman has been calling, month 
after month, on a certain buyer and cannot get even a few min- 
utes of his time, what can the sales manager do about it? 

Would the buyer be offended when he read this letter? 
Would he take it as a friendly plea for the salesman, or as a 
criticism of himself? 

1. The appearance is better than middling. The typist has 
a good even touch and is a good “‘blocker.’”’ But she started to 
write the date with a red ribbon and then wrote over it with 
black. I would expect my secretary to try again, especially 
since the main part of the letter had not been written. This 
company might go in for a two-color letterhead sometime. The 
one they are using lacks luster. 

2. You'll never find anything seriously wrong with this 
writer’s use of words. I have seen many of his letters, and they 
are all written in brisk man-to-man style. You might criticise, 
“enumerated therein,” but on the whole the letter has life. 
Notice the homely, human expressions which now and then 
appear to make the letter sound like a man talking—“‘get your 
ear” ... “‘break the ice” ... “‘little kink ironed out.” 

3. The argument of the letter is, of course, an appeal for fair 
play, with the hint that the buyer should do unto this salesman 
as he expects others to do unto his own. It is the fourth para- 
graph, I suppose, which may be debatable. Would the reader 
take “‘because they expect the same courtesy extended their 
own salesmen” as a dirty dig? 

4. The carpentry is okeh. The letter starts abruptly with 
the name of the salesman who has been overlooked. The best 
letters lose no time in getting under way. Just as the first 
paragraph of a newspaper story tells who, what, where, and 
when, so should the first paragraph of a business letter sink 
its teeth into the subject. 

5. You hear a man talking in this letter, and that’s what we 
mean by saying the personality of the writer is present. “You 
know how salesmen are,” he says, and immediately the reader 
and writer have their heads together. 

6. What shall I rate the letter on spirit? Personally, I like 
the letter, and would not be in any way antagonized by it. 

7. Does it do the job? Well, from my point of view, yes. But 
if you think the reader is being taken for a ride, then the 
answer would be no. 


Dear Mr. Raymond: 

You may find changing conditions demand more of 
your time, as well as, the time of your major execu- 
tives, to think productively. 

Probably, you might feel, there is a need for a 
minor executive -- his training causes hesitation. 

Now, you are offered a man, trained in theory with 
experience, of more than nine years. Executives of 
many companies have invited him to counsel with them. 
He specialized in the application of modern methods, 
used by leaders of industry, to the solution of their 
problems which arose in process of their management. 

The year of 1934 was spent in a PAPER MILL, where 
the writer, made a comprehensive study of management, 
in General Sales and Production managerial methods. 
In the factory, I devoted, most of my time, to the 
study of operations, manufacturing methods, type of 
product. Formulated revision of the basic costs with 
the development of a Budget correlated with a Sales 
analysis. The company position in relation to the 
industry and their place in the business cycle was 
evolved. 

The bondholders, preferential creditors with bank- 
ers appear to be deadlocked on a plan of reorganiza- 
tion and additional working capital funds. So, neces- 
sity demands I withdraw from the scene of watchful 
waiting. 

May I ask your consideration for a position? I ask 
a nominal salary for twelve months. For one year, I 
wish what any reputable management engineering firm 
asks for just two months fee? 

Further correspondence invited, an interview any- 
where. I am wiliing to locate in your city with no 
objection to any traveling whenever it is deemed 
necessary. 

Yours for betterment of your successful methods, 








Once in a while, a letter like this one must appear in our 
clinic. It’s the only way that we can keep conscious of the sin 
of pomposity. Why any man ever chooses to word a letter in 
such a stilted style, nobody knows. 

The writer wouldn’t use that jargon in his everyday talking. 
Why does he think that meeting a man on paper is different 
from meeting him face to face? 

The pity of it all is that many application letters are similar 
to this one. As a personnel man, I have received hundreds of 
them. And never once did such a letter win the interview. The 
employment manager buys people as the purchasing agent 
buys products. He is swayed by interesting personalities. 

1. If the first impression were the best, this letter would rank 
fairly high. It is neatly typed and blocked with good taste. 

2. But what a conglomeration of words! Unnecessary words! 
Queer sounding combinations of words! What was in this 
writer’s mind when he wrote that letter? Has he developed this 
curious, unnatural way of expression, or was he this time trying 
to “make the big imprint”? 

It isn’t only that the style of the letter is old fashioned. The 
writer seems to have started also with the intention of using as 
many long words as he possibly could. 

3. Probably the argument in this letter has its good points. 
Frankly, the whole message is so hard to read that one pays 
little attention to what may be the “meat” in it. 

4. The carpentry, of course, is inadequate. The introduc- 
tion is deadly dull, the conclusion is a bromide which means 
nothing. The selling points are presented in logical order but 
they are beclouded with verbosity. 

5. Rates nothing on personality! I haven’t the slightest idea 
what kind of man wrote the letter. He has hidden behind 
that barrage of words. No need to guess about him. 

6. We'll give the man five points on “spirit.” 

7. No, no, a thousand times, no. It does not do the job. 
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Letter No. 5 


Objective: To make the reader want to eat craw- 
fish at King’s. 


Letter No. 6 


Objective: To answer a complaint about storage 
charges, and make them stick. 





The love life of the CRAWFISH! 

We've been learning a lot about the FLORIDA CRAW- 
FISH lately. Because he's beginning to occupy such an 
important place on the menu of delicious Florida Fish 
Foods. Here's the lowdown on this little lobster. 

He claims relationship to the Lobster family but 
says he's much better than they are. At any rate, 
he's a lucky little lobster because he never has to 
push a perambulator after he gets married. 

Mamma Crawfish carries her babies under her tail! 

A baby buggy built right in the rumble seat, you might 
say. This gives Papa Crawfish plenty of time to dig 
deep burrows in the sandy bottom and think things 
over. 

He has his mad and merry moments too. When Uncle 
Sam builds levees along the Mississippi to hold the 
water back, the Crawfish playfully pushes passages 
through and lets it in again. Making Uncle Sam sore. 

For the Crawfish Life Begins at Forty - fathoms 
more or less. His destiny is to decorate a platter 
and make men's mouths water in pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

Here's how we honor the Crawfish at King's - where 
Florida Sea Foods are featured. Start with an Oyster 
or Shrimp Cocktail, then the Broiled Crawfish, covered 
with Drawn Butter and surrounded by Golden Brown Po- 
tatoes, a Lettuce Heart with Thousand Island Dressing, 
Hot Rolls, Lemon Ice, Coffee or Tea. 

Sounds like five dollars, doesn't it? But, can you 
imagine so much goodness for so little .. as 50 cents! 
And here's good news. Our old cooks, the ones that 
made King's famous a few years ago - are back. 

So come see us soon! 


Dear Mr. Herman: 

I am glad to have your letter and sincerely hope 
you will always write me whenever there is anything 
you would like to have cleared up. 

I don't need to tell you that we all appreciate 
your business. You know how we have always taken care 
of you and made sure you would have the goods when you 
need them. 

You know we figure close with a merchant who buys 
as you do and there just is not any leeway for added 
costs. 

You are so busy putting your business over in a big 
way and doing all the things you have to do that I 
suppose you failed to notice in the contract the pro- 
vision that storage charges, if any, would have to be 
charged to you. 

You see, Mr. Herman, we did ALL our figuring on the 
original deal and made our price on the assumption 
that there would be no storage charges. 

The price basis on which we are operating is a good 
thing for you and helps our volume. 

I have talked this over with the Credit Manager and 
he figures that if the item is allowed we will have to 
take it out of our hide. 

We want to keep on giving you first-class service. 
I hope this transaction will help you earn a good 
profit on your investment as you certainly did buy 
right. 

Look up your copy of the contract. I know you are 
interested in making profits as all good business men 
are. I also know you are fair and I have assured our 
folks that you will do what is right. 

Sincerely yours, 








I'll have to admit that it’s the love of fine writing that makes 
me put this letter through our clinic. Some of you would 
probably recognize the author by his inimitable style, so I 
might as well tell you it’s one of Jack Carr’s cordial contacts. 

But it does us good now and then to study the work of the 
professional letter writer. Not that we should ever attempt to 
copy the mannerisms of anyone else, but just as we would look 
at the painting of a master, then do something different. 

1. The appearance is intriguing. You would know that you 
are about to read something different. But let’s skip that and 
get on to the copy part of the job. 

2. The language is about as good as anyone could make it. 
The only word combination from which I rebel is “pleasurable 
anticipation.” Even that reads better than it sounds. But all 
the way through the letter you are led on an interesting journey 
of word pictures. You smile at Mamma Crawfish and her rum- 
ble seat for the babies, and you smile again at Papa Crawfish 

“making Uncle Sam sore.’ 

3. The problem of the letter is simple. The writer wants to 
(1) arouse our interest in the doings of the crawfish family, and 
(2) send us over to meet them personally at King’s. It’s an 
appeal to our appetite which needs to be told in story form so 
that interest will be transformed to desire. 

4. The carpentry is excellent. The first short sentence gets 
attention, and paragraph by paragraph that attention is held. 
While the end has no outright “convincer” it does all that this 
type of letter would carry. You couldn’t enclose a card to 
sign. You can only ask the reader to come. 

5. Personality? Well, yes. Not that you get much of a pic- 
ture of the writer, but you know he must be an interesting 
fellow to write such a clever letter. The man who can make 
you smile has opened the door of your heart. 

6. Ditto for spirit! “So come and see us soon” —this friendly 
invitation is like the handclasp of a parting friend. 

7. It must have been an evil day for the crawfish in Florida 
when this letter was written. And the cash register at King’s 
must have rung quite merrily.: Of course, it does the job. 





Here is a letter in which the appeal to reason is predominant. 
It probably handles a situation which occurs frequently in any 
business. A dealer had purchased more than he could take out 
in the period of the contract. The balance of his purchase was 
stored for his account in a public warehouse. When the dealer 
got the bill he “blew up.” 

This reply—which you will admit is friendly and tactful— 
was written by Sidney Carter, of Rice-Stix, St. Louis. 

1. Again, I have only the copy of the original letter. Ten 
points on the assumption that it was neatly processed! 

2. Here, once more, is a man who prefers his words in small 
packages. It is an easy letter to read, easy for the reader to 
understand. Notice, too, the humanness with which this man 
talks. “We will have to take it out of our hide,” he says. An 
inferior writer would have said, “We will have to assume the 
obligation,”’ or some other form of twiddle-twaddle. 

3. The argument is convincingly made. There isn’t a single 
thing to add fuel to the reader’s anger over the charges, and yet 
he is told firmly why he should pay them. Most any man is 
reasonable if approached in the right way. I think this letter 
would probably end the matter. 

4. In an adjustment letter, the “build-up” is always impor- 
tant. You will see that Mr. Carter begins by thanking the 
dealer for writing to him—by asking him always to write when 
in trouble. He doesn’t start out, as I have seen similar letters 
start, by saying, ““We are sorry that we must decline to grant 
your request that storage charges on goods held for your 
account be canceled.” That would be waving the red flag at 
an already angry customer. 

5. The personality of the man back of the letter is quite 
vivid. You know at least that he is sincere and trying to be 
reasonable. He doesn’t argue—he doesn’t threaten. He just 
says, “Come on my friend, let’s go to the bottom of this mis- 
understanding and see what is the fair thing to do.” 

6. The spirit could hardly be better. We say, “Tt isn’t the 
man that writes a letter—it is the company which he repre- 
sents.”’ This letter is a good example of that principle. 

7. Okeh, Carter. Good job. 
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Jackson couldn’t be a coddler if he 
tried. Yet the underlying tone is 
friendly. See if you do not agree. 


Dear John: 

What am I supposed to do—weep 
on your shoulder, or say “Amen”? 

John, I am surprised at your letter 
—and if you are whipped, like you say 
you are, then there’s only one thing 
to do, and that is to quit. 

But, John, if you are whipped, I’ve 
been awfully fooled, and I’m not very 
often fooled with a salesman. When I 
placed you on that territory, I knew 
that I wasn’t sending you out to pick 
roses. So far, until this blow-up, I’ve 
had no reason to regret my decision, 
but now I reckon I’ve got to revise 
my opinion of you, because you tell 
me in your own words that you’re 
through—that there’s no use. 

About the bonus and salary cut; 
of course, they’re tough, but you’re 
not the only one by a long sight who 
has had his earnings cut. If you think 
you’ve been hurt, you ought to see the 
statements that we turn in to the 
Old Man—he’s digging down deep 
into the old sock to keep you, me and 
the rest of the bunch going. 

Now, John, until I received your 
letter I was at a loss to figure out 
your poor showing this year. I’ve been 
thinking a lot about you lately. The 
Old Man and I are with you to the 
limit—as long as you stay in and 
fight. But as soon as you quit fight- 
ing and admit you’re whipped, we'll 
just have to acknowledge that you 
know yourself best. 

The trouble with you, John, is that 
you’ve been listening to hard-luck 
stories until you’ve got the jitters. 
The time has come to talk profits 
again; this price orgy is past. Another 
thing, you’ve got to quit feeling sorry 
for yourself and get in and fight. 

As for my accepting your resigna- 
tion, I’m not going to do it until I have 
a chance to talk to you. I want you to 
come into headquarters in about two 
weeks and we’ll talk things over. In 
the meantime, I want you to haul out 
that list of customers and prospects; 
go over those babies with a fine-tooth 
comb; forget all the alibis and 
squawks they’ve given you; look ’em 
over with a cold eye; decide which 
ones are not buying enough from you; 
figure out why they are not buying; 
figure out what they should buy— 
then bore into them. 

John, you’ve tried your best to un- 
sell me on you—somehow or other you 
didn’t make the sale. I want you to 
stay out in your territory and pitch 
—but it sure is up to you. At least 
I’m not going to look for another man 
until you’ve thought things over care- 
fully. Then I want you to come in. 
Now, John, since you’ve got that let- 
ter out of your system, go on out and 
go after ’em. 

Sincerely, 


So much for these letters to sales- 
men. The sales manager, more than 
any other executive, needs to be 
“letter conscious.” He needs to be 
sure that all of the letters written 
in his company have the good-will 
slant that (Continued on page 63) 











The Era of Selling 
ls Herel 


“Production Days’’ are gone! It's nip and tuck now 
for business. And only the best sales program, sup- 
ported by effective sales promotion and advertising, 





will win the battle. 


How will you score in 1936? Are your sales and pro- 
motional efforts tuned to present-day conditions? 


Better check up! Things are different from 1929-30, 
or any previous year. It's a new era, and only by the 
use of 1935-36 sales methods will your dollar volume 
climb to heights you have charted. 


The new, effective technique which is boosting sales 
for manufacturers of industrial products is revealed, 
practically, every month in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, the only publication devoted exclusively to dis- 
tribution, sales promotion and advertising of machin- 
ery, equipment, materials and supplies. 


If you sell to industry, be sure to read it regularly.: It 
is written expressly for you. One dollar pays for a 
full year’s service. Mail the coupon now. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar, please send INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for one year 
starting with the current issue. 




















Gompany “Gourt’ Guts Accidents 


N AN effort to reduce further 
the number of traffic acci- 
dents, the California Con- 
solidated Water Company of 

Los Angeles has instituted a new 
method in dealing with accidents. 
A regular court has been devised 
and put into operation. 

The typical case is handled 
somewhat as follows: First, the de- 
fendant is summoned into the court 
room and is seated. Following this, 
an outline of the case to be tried is 
presented to the court by the judge. 
The defendant is called upon to 
give further details and to explain 
the accident by means of miniature 
cars and a special board repre- 
senting a highway. The prosecut- 
ing attorney and the defense at- 
torney, in the order mentioned, now 
examine and cross-examine the de- 
fendant. 

At this point, the jury has the 
privilege of asking any questions 
which will clarify the case, after 
which the defendant is asked to 
leave the court room while the jury 
casts its vote. When the jury 
reaches a verdict, the defendant is 
again summoned and the foreman 
of the jury reads the verdict before 
the court. The judge then assigns 
the penalty based upon the deci- 
sion of the jury. 

The court personnel, chosen 
from employees and executives of 
the company, consists of a judge, 
prosecuting attorney, defense at- 
torney, court reporter, bailiff, and 
a jury of five members chosen 
from delivery salesmen and three 
from production, sales and account- 
ing departments. Court convenes 
once a month; decisions are subject 
to appeal only if made at the time 
of the trial to the judge, who con- 
sults with the management to deter- 
mine whether a new trial shall be 
granted. Summons for appearances 
are compulsory whether the em- 
ployee believes himself guilty or 
not. Nonappearance is penalized 
by levying twice the usual demerits 


California Consolidated Water Company worked out a 
plan for holding its own “court” when its motor truck 
drivers are involved in accidents. The plan reduced acci- 
dents considerably, cut delivery costs, and increased salety 


assignable to that particular case. 
Penalties, in violation of safe- 
driving rules, are: 


1. Backing-up accidents—1 to 
3 demerits. 

2. Running a red or amber 
light—1 to 3 demerits. 

3. No signal accidents—1 to 3 
demerits. 

4. High-speed accidents (over 
20 miles per hour at inter- 
sections) 1 to 3 demerits. 

5. Running away accidents—1 
to 3 demerits. 

6. Reckless driving accidents— 
3 to 5 demerits. 

7. Left-turn accidents—1 to 2 
demerits. 

8. Involving three cars—1 to 2 
demerits. 

9. Sudden-stop accidents — 1 
to 2 demerits. 

10. Drunk driving — dismissal 
from company. 

11. Other accidents. (Number 
of demerits to be assigned 
shall be determined by the 
court, depending upon the 
accident and circumstances 
involving the accident, but 
in no case shall the number 
of demerits assigned exceed 
three. ) 


The sliding scale of demerits has 
been adopted in order that the 
judge of the court, in levying de- 
merits, may consider extenuating 
circumstances in each individual 
case. 

In any case involving a Puritas 
delivery salesman and where the de- 
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livery salesman is found guilty by 
the jury of the court, clearly fix- 
ing the responsibility upon him, the 
court shall hold the delivery sales- 
man responsible for that accident 
and for one-half of the cost of 
repairing our truck. Should one- 
half of the cost for repairing our 
truck exceed $15, the amount to be 
levied over and above the $15 shall 
be determined by the judge of the 
court after consultation with the 
management of the company. 

After judgment has been passed 
by the court, the delivery salesman, 
who has been fined in the manner 
described above, shall have his 
choice of either having deducted 
from his pay check the amount of 
the fine, or being removed from serv- 
ice for a number of days equiva- 
lent (in money) to the fine assessed. 
Any delivery salesman either 
Arrowhead or Puritas, who, during 
one year’s period, has a total of 
more than eleven demerits shall be 
disciplined by the management of 
this company. 

This plan was responsible for 
$294.60 actual saving in money for 
the first six months of this year. 
In addition to the money saved, 
accidents experienced during the 
period for which this system has 
been in use, as compared with the 
previous report of a year ago when 
this system was not in use, are: 

1934-5 1933-4 

Personal Injury. . .16 27 

Truck and Auto . .36 40 

Public Accidents . . 6 6 


, | ae ere 58 73 
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The Attack 


| serious trouble resulted. Thus it is 


On Profits 


(Continued from page 23) 


government. To some it is enough 
to cuss the government and say 
that recent governmental measures 
retard complete recovery. To them 
this is a perfect alibi for wide- 
scale unemployment. But it 
an “old answer,” and as we said 
in an earlier article the old answers | 
aren’t enough. Business had its way 
under Wilson and Hoover, yet we 
got into serious trouble. It had its 
way under Harding, and still more 


is 


apparent that the advocates of 
greater government control in, or | 
operation of, business are not 
without powerful arguments to 
support their convictions that | 
business has failed, that business is | 
anti-social and cannot be trusted | 
with the welfare of the people. | 
Despite its obvious faults “<n 
errors, we believe that the welfare | 
of the American people is depend- | 
ent almost wholly on a prosper- | 
ous, profit-making agricultural, in- | 
dustrial and commercial structure. | 
Hence, we believe that the first and | 
foremost duty of business is to} 
make a profit. Without profits busi- | 
ness has no power, no influence, no | 
potency, and cannot be decent to | 
its employees, to its customers, or 
to the public interest. There can be 
no sound argument against this 
statement, and because it is true we 
believe that the first step in the 
fight against the attackers of the 
profit system is to earn a profit. 
We realize fully that it isn’t always 
possible, and that it is never easy. 
But the best thought, effort and 





| ability of American business men | 


should be bent toward making a 
profit. 

But, even though it were possible 
for every business to turn in a 
profit between now and next elec- 
tion, this wouldn’t be enough. Some | 
of the worst periods of public, | 
labor and governmental relations | 
have occurred when business was | 
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generally profitable. Making a 
profit carries with it an obligation, 
a danger and a threat as well as its 
obvious and undoubted advantages. 
One incident will show what I mean. 
In the summer of 1935 there ap- 
peared, displayed in big type, on 
front pages and on other pages 
than the regular business section, a 
news item regarding a 400 per cent 
dividend of a finance company. I 
happened to be working on a story 
which made it necessary to inter- 
view a number of workers when this 
story flashed across front pages. 
One worker said to me, “That’s the 
way business robs us. Four hundred 
per cent, and then they tell us we 
ought to save our money and be 
thrifty instead of asking for 
raises.”” How much harm that pub- 
licity about 400 per cent dividends 
did, no one can estimate. How well 
the company may have deserved the 
earnings, how fair its charges may 
have been, or how rare such an 
earning record is, made no differ- 
ence; the fact remains that labor 
used it to stir up discontent among 
workers. 

Instead of boasting of huge 
dividends and spectacular earn- 
ings, business should devote itself 
to explaining to its workers that 
earnings are fair and that the 
workers obtain a fair share of those 
earnings. To stop this wave of at- 
tacks on the profit system, every 
business man must start right at 
home in his own plant, among his 
own office and factory workers. 
There is no sense in contributing to 
professional “red-fighters,” or anti- 
communistic organizations and 
then letting your own workers grow 
discontent or dissatisfied. Next to 
making a fair profit we consider 
the education of employees as one 
of the most important activities of 
American business today. For, 
unless we teach our employees to 
understand the difference between 
Productive Capitalism and Manip- 
ulative Capitalism we are going to 
find our own employees enlisted in 
the fight against what they wrong- 
fully think is Capitalism. We are 
going to find our own workers vot- 
ing for demagogues because they 


have been taught by these dema- 
gogues that the profit system is all 
wrong and that “share the wealth,” 
or “$25 a month to every person,” 
is the answer to all our troubles. 
If business took as much pains to 
educate its workers correctly as the 
demagogues take to mislead the 
workers there would be little chance 
of shysters being elected. 

Most of the difficulties between 
employer and employee arise out of 
the failure of one to understand the 
other. Of course, there are times 
when even the best intentioned em- 
ployers, as happened recently at 
Kohler, are victims of organized 
labor and its blind war on “the 
bosses” whoever or wherever they 
may be. But, generally speaking, 
when employers take a personal 
interest in their employees, they 
unconsciously encourage employees 
to take an interest in them. 

The average man wants to be a 
friend of the “boss.” He would 
much rather be for the “boss” than 
against him. Some employers seem 
to feel they must keep their em- 
ployees at arm’s length and treat 
them with contempt and indiffer- 
ence. Such employers believe that 
the way to rule is through fear. 
You cannot blame an employee for 
not interesting himself in the busi- 
ness of such a man. But there are 
comparatively few such employers. 
The misunderstandings arise out of 
the failure of the employer to real- 
ize how little the men who work for 
him in the shop and in the office 
understand the problems of the 
business. They don’t know, they 
can’t know, that he is probably 
lying awake nights figuring out 
some way to dodge a pressing ma- 
turity which might force the busi- 
ness into receivership and put the 
employees out on the street. They 
don’t know about the hundred and 
one expenses which sap the profits 
of the business. The job of manage- 
ment, therefore, is to bring about 
a better understanding, not only on 
the part of the employee toward 
the company, but on the part of the 
company toward its employees. 

This is not a fanciful suggestion. 
As a matter of fact, such business 
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leaders as Jay Hormel, president of 
the George A. Hormel Company, 
and Henry L. Nunn, president of 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, are 
doing this very thing. At Hormel’s 
it is almost impossible to fire a 
worker, except for downright mis- 
behavior, drunkenness at work or 
repeated absence from work. It is 
impossible to fire a worker because 
a foreman doesn’t like him, or gets 
mad at him. It would be unthink- 
able to fire a worker merely because 
he was disgruntled. Only through 
preferring charges against a 
worker and hearing those charges 
by an undoubtedly impartial board 
can a Hormel worker be fired, and 
then only after he has had several 
warnings and repeated efforts have 
been made to adjust his work, or 
find different work that enables him 
to continue. In the Nunn-Bush 
plant some of Milwaukee’s most 
hated agitators have been turned 


into loyal, hard-working, efficient 


employees. On one occasion an em- 
ployer’s association tried to induce 
Henry Nunn to fire a worker who 
was a known agitator. Nunn re- 
fused to fire him, but went down 
into the plant for a talk with him. 
It wasn’t long before that so-called 
radical agitator was one of the 
company’s wheelhorses—loyal, effi- 
cient and trustworthy. An en- 
lightened labor policy had put him 
on the right track and turned his 
leadership to right channels. 

The business man who says, “T’ll 
be damned if I am going to coddle 
labor in my plant,” and refuses to 
correct misunderstandings and to 
show them he isn’t making an un- 
fairly big profit, is just piling up 
votes for legislators, both state and 
national, who will attempt to 
tamper with the profit system. 

Unless business learns to tell its 
story interestingly and forcefully 
to its workers, it is going to have 
to face the situation of seeing its 
own workers voting to destroy 
the business that employs them. 
Strange as this may seem at first 
glance, it is not so strange when we 
review the constant barrage of mis- 
leading propaganda aimed at work- 
ers; if business will not teach its 


own workers the truth about our 
profit and capitalistic system, the 
enemies of business will pack their 
minds with false and misleading 
propaganda. In a previous article 
we ventured the statement that it 
wasn’t enough to fight the present 
administration and to pitch out the 
present “ins” and turn in the 
“outs.” Please do not consider this 
statement, which we now repeat, as 
a plea to support Roosevelt and his 
appointees. Fight Roosevelt all you 
please, work against him, if you 
think best, but merely pitching out 
one group of politicians and put- 
ting in another doesn’t alter the 
situation unless we educate workers 
not to elect the type of men who 
promise impossible things. When we 
analyze Hoover’s promise of “two 
chickens in every pot and a couple 
of Chevies in every garage,” or 
whatever it was he promised, we 
must realize that it was essentially 
a “share the wealth” plea, sugar- 
coated though it was. We, as busi- 
ness men, must remember that this 
present era of political promises of 
a heaven on earth without hard 
work is not new, and that it has its 
roots far back in local campaigns, 
long before Huey Long and others 
brought it into national politics. 

When Jim Ferguson first ran for 
governor of Texas, a big part of his 
vote-getting plea was devoted to 
promises that he would foster a 
law which would limit the land rent- 
als paid by tenant farmers. The 
Texas peasants rallied to Jim and 
voted him into office. Although he 
was quickly disgraced and im- 
peached by an angry legislature, 
his promises to the farmers and his 
attacks on Capitalism brought him 
back into power through the elec- 
tion of his wife, the widely publi- 
cized Ma Ferguson. Although Jim 
himself was a big landowner and a 
banker, he capitalized a “share the 
wealth” plea under a different label 
and governed Texas for nearly 
three terms. We must remember 
that until we can teach our workers 
to disregard all these futile “share 
the wealth,” “abolish poverty” and 
“two chickens in every pot” politi- 
cal pleas, politicians from both 
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major parties are going to offer 
them as vote catchers. 

Next to the education of work- 
ers, which should be uppermost in 
the list of duties of every business 
executive, is the education of the 
consuming public. We cannot edu- 
cate workers by contributing to 
societies and racketeering red- 
baiters, nor in holding office pic- 
nics, or having Flag Day cere- 
monies. It is something that must 
be done slowly, carefully, honestly, 
in a man-to-man fashion. Some 
years ago this writer sold a big 
steel casting company several thou- 
sand felt pennants decorated with 
the national emblem. They gave 
them away at the Flag Day cere- 
monies which were held in the hopes 
of “Americanizing the goddamn 
Hunkies,” as the executive who 
bought the pennants expressed it. 
Any business man, who thinks of 
educating his workers as “Ameri- 
canizing the goddamn Hunkies” by 
giving them flags, is simply piling 
up votes for his enemies. 

Similarly, we cannot bring the 
public over to our side, we cannot 
arouse the public to think clearly 
on this matter of business profits, 
until we tell the truth and stop 
depending on propaganda, press 
agent stunts and mere mud flinging 
at the administration. In this re- 
gard I think that Tom Watson, 
president of International Business 
Machines Corporation, put his 
finger on one of the chief mistakes 
business men are making when he 
said recently, “We are suffering 
today from two groups of people 
in this country. One group con- 
demns everything our president and 
his associates are doing. Another 
group endorses everything they are 
doing. In my judgment they are 
both wrong, and both are doing a 
great deal of harm.” 

That is putting it plainly and 
it exactly describes what is going 
on today, not only with respect to 
the president, but with regard to 
all liberal proposals. There is a 
group of business men who have 
fought labor at every vantage 


. point, who have resisted all liberal 


legislation, and who have refused 


to budge an inch on any progres- 
sive measure. They would have 
America attempting to run itself 
with an 1895 government, with an 
1895 model labor policy, and an 
1895 public relations policy. Over 
against these standpatters are the 
wild-eyed and long-haired agita- 
tors, vote getters, rabble rousers. 
In between, is the typical American 
business man—fair, sane, liberal, 
anxious to embrace progressive 
plans and ideas as fast as he can see 
his way. It is this group of busi- 
ness men who have been without a 
voice; it is this group who have 
let the misguided few talk for them, 
and bribe legislatures, import cheap 
labor, buy labor leaders, propa- 
gandize the schools and churches, 
and generally arouse hatred and 
mistrust of the public. 

The progressive group of busi- 
ness men are thinking progressively 
and looking into the future, seeing 
new ways of working with labor and 
the public. Some of them have ideas 
more liberal than the so-called pro- 
fessional liberals. It is to these 
progressive leaders that business 
must turn for help in telling its 
story to the public. The public 
must be told, in plain terms, of the 
things that business is doing to im- 
prove labor conditions, to widen 
prosperity, and to provide employ- 
ment. The public must be told of 
research work, of improved meth- 
ods, of waste elimination and prod- 
uct improvement. We cannot rely 
on someone to do this for us. 
We must take our story to the 
public via every possible means— 
the press, the radio, our own stock- 
holders and workers, our whole- 
salers, distributors and dealers. We 
cannot depend on buying legisla- 
tures or forged telegrams to con- 
gress after vicious bills have been 
proposed. We must teach our work- 
ers first, and the public next, to 
send sounder men to our legislature. 

An impossible task? We don’t 
think so. Business has a sound story 
to tell. It can be made interesting 
and entertaining. But it must start 
right in the office and factory on a 
personal basis, and then fan out 
into the public mind. 
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How High Will Prices 


Rise Next Year? 


Any estimates concerning 1936 sales vol- 
ume must give consideration to the probabil- 
ity of sharp price inflation. Within the past 
two years we have imported and mined more 
than twice as much gold as the net total 
received during the sixteen years prior to 
1929. We have yet to feel the full effect on 
prices of ‘clipping the dollar’’ and national- 
izing silver. With the prospect of the bonus 
being paid and continuing federal relief ex- 
penditures, indications are we shall have 
more budgetary inflation next year than in 


any previous peace-time year. The best eco- 
nomic thinking leans to the view that eventu- 
ally a new price level will be established in 
the United States considerably above the 
boom prices of 1920. The upward movement 
will be speeded by the increased taxes which 
will be levied by federal, state and municipal 
governments, and by natural recovery forces. 

How rapidly this inflationary movement of 
prices, already well under way, will develop, 
and how far it will carry the price index or 
cost of living next year is of great importance 









































Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent | Per Cent 
Decrease | Increase | Per Cent Decrease | Increase | Per Cent 
City Dec. 1929 | June 1933| Change City Dec. 1929 | June 1933| Change 
to to from 1929 to to from 1929 

June 1933 | July 1935 June 1933 | July 1935 
EE eee ee ee —27.6 +10.1 —17.5 I i ie inher — 26.6 +9.5 —17.1 
EES Seer ee —%.1 +11.0 —13.1 I, cc cevcuncesona —25.3 +9.4 —15.9 
ee —30.6 +10.5 —20.1 oc wreaks stan eend a —24.2 +7.7 —16.5 
hss hone ha eae —25.0 +9.0 —16.0 eae —25.9 +11.7 —14.2 
CE cc cndeeinaseapeeue a —25.4 +9.2 —16.2 ER iy kinccscdeweod —26.3 +9.0 —17.38 
er rer ter —29.5 +8.8 —20.7 SS ee —27.7 +9.38 —18.4 
ES ca ccneecanpenen —25.3 +9.6 —15.7 0. OM —22.7 +8.4 —14.3 
a Sano osea re caaie —23.4 +9.5 —13.9 ee —24.7 +9.4 —15.38 
SS os cc acliiaah wei wes —23.4 +9.2 —14.2 CE cacao sae cedesess —2%.1 +10.8 —13.3 
Pies cdo e mse neletl —33.0 +14.0 —19.0 SD PED swore ccevesens —22.3 +7.3 —15.0 
dd Caryn ia walern ls —27.3 +10.6 —16.7 Lis gcc cccbwatede —25.1 +9.2 —15.9 
SE eeer rere er —26.5 +9.2 —17.3 0 ES Serer re rr —25.4 +8.7 —16.7 
PI ci 6 505 3.655 s4vow'e —26.1 +11.3 —14.8 ti are dels xi san4 naile sie —21.7 +6.3 —15.4 
are —22.4 +5.0 —17.4 iss odeneieec —26.3 +8.8 —17.5 
Los Angeles............2+++- —26.5 4+8.9 | —17.6 Washington................. —22.7 | +123 | —10.4 
a err —%4.9 +8.7 —16.2 
ES ee —25.5 +8.6 —16.9 ree —25.8 +9.8 —16.0 
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to business men in general, and to sales 
executives in particular. If living costs climb 
too high, too fast, and get out of line with 
incomes, a contraction in purchasing power 
is inevitable. On the other side, advancing 
prices encourage speculative buying and 
create the mirage of prosperity. It is safe to 
say, however, with three billions of excess 
bank reserves straining at the leash, and the 
prospect that the bonus will be paid in nego- 
tiable bonds most of which will be quickly 
converted into currency and put into circula- 
tion, the rise next year in prices will be 
sharper than anticipated. How sharp de- 
pends on the effectiveness of federal control 
(which has yet to be tested) and the ability 
of the gold bloc countries to stay on gold. 
Judging from the performance of prices dur- 
ing the inflation of 1922 to 1929, and assum- 
ing that prices will act next year much as they 
acted in 1923; it is not unreasonable to expect 
considerable forward buying, both for inven- 
tories and for plant rehabilitation. In that 
case, general sales activity, now running 
approximately 20 per cent ahead of last year, 


industries—though not all. The index of gen- 
eral business activity (not sales alone) over- 
took and passed the 1931 sales curve during 
November, and now stands at approximately 
70 per cent of normal. How much of the 
1936 sales gain will be represented by dol- 
lar inflation and how much will be an actual 
production increase is any man’s guess. 
Summing up: The present administration 
is definitely committed to the policy of raising 
prices to the point at which most existing 
debts were supposed to have been contracted. 
That means 1925. Returns on various straw 
votes now being tabulated shows the New 
Deal is losing favor in the strategic mid- 
western states. Political expediency requires 
that the price raising activities must be stren- 
uously pushed, and every effort short of start- 
ing the printing presses be made prior to the 
elections next November. A reasonable es- 
timate, but purely a guess and predicated 
upon France staying on gold and the bonus 
being paid in negotiable bonds, is that the 
prices will rise during 1936 to the 1926 level; 
and that the cost of living will rise from its 





present 140.4 level (100 being the 1913 


will probably touch 1930 levels, and may 
average) to somewhere between 160 and 165. 


even parallel the 1930 sales curves in many 






































House ' 

Date All Items Food Clothing Rent Fueland | Furnishing | Miscellaneous 
December 1914...... 102.7 105.0 101.0 100.0 101.0 104.0 103.0 
December 1915...... 104.7 105.0 104.7 101.5 101.0 110.6 107.4 
December 1916...... 116.6 126.0 120.0 102.3 108.4 127.8 113.3 
December 1917...... 138.3 157.0 149.1 100.1 124.1 150.6 140.5 
December 1918...... 166.9° 187.3 213.4 105.3 146.0 205.0 163.3 
December 1919...... 191.4 200.4 286 .3 119.0 153.1 257.8 185.4 
December 1920...... 195.6 183.3 271.1 142.5 192.0 278 .3 205 .8 
December 1921...... 174.8 157.9 192.5 154.4 183.4 210.5 203.4 
December 1922...... 170.3 153.2 178.4 156.0 189.0 201.8 197.3 
December 1923...... 174.7 157.7 182.8 162.3 187.2 215.6 199.4 
December 1924...... 174.3 157.7 177.5 165.6 184.3 207 .7 199.8 

' December 1925...... 181.3 176.1 175.8 165.0 196.0 205 .0 201.6 
December 1926...... 178.3 171.3 172.7 162.8 191.4. 198.6 202.1 
December 1927...... 175.1 165.8 168.7 159.4 187.0 195.0 203 .7 
December 1928...... 173.8 163 .6 167.4 155.5 185.3 189.8 205 .0 
December 1929...... 173.7 167.5 . 165.6 151.9 184.2 188.4 206.1 
June 1980.......... 170.3 160.4 164.3 149.8 178.1 186.1 206.8 
December 1930...... 163.6 145.9 158.1 146.7 182.2 178.4 206.3 
June 1981.......... 153.9 127.7 149.7 142.1 174.2 166.2 205 .0 
December 1931.:.... 148.4 120.8 139.3 136.6 177.0 156.9 203.1 
ee 138.9 107.2 131.9 127.8 165.0 143.4 200.2 
December 1982...... 133.5 102.6 124.7 118.3 166.9 137.5 197.1 
ee 129.8 102.8 122.8 108.7 157.8 137.8 192.3 
December 1933...... 134.6 110.0 136.7 104.0 167.3 154.1 193.0 
June 1984.......... 186.5 116.1 139.8 102.1 162.9 157.2 192.7 
March 1985......... 140.4 126.3 139.9 101.8 165.9 159.4 193.1 

Index numbers based on 100, 1913 average. U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Bank | Retail| Pay- | Build- | Newspaper Bank | Retail| Pay- | Build- | Newspaper 
Debits| Trade| rolls | ing | Advertising Debits| Trade| rolls | ing | Advertising 
% | % % 0 % % | % % % % 
as hearth on +6 |...... -1 +64 +5.6 I si i oes ind eis +39 | +16 ]...... so eee 
Albuquerque......... ee +80 +20.7 Milwaukee.......... +11 +5 | +45 | +121 —1.7 
Ree ee ee +47 +8.2 Minneapolis......... ee ee +40 +10.5 
Baltimore........... +6 +6 | +18 +22 +7.1 SS ree +22 WP Texas +187 +12.3 
RN soit sig case wn Cl ee oo a eee a +24 |...... +16 | +103 +4.1 
Birmingham......... +19 | aa +44 +3.7 New Orleans......... —7 +8 |.....: +133 +10.7 
Rests ries sao 9 ON ee Sree a er eee New York........... +26 | +11 | +10 +34 +5.2 
SN a6 ciivbacac Sen +19 | +10 | +11 —16 +7.1 Oklahoma City....... ig eee Re +176 +9.2 
ES ee +13 | +15 | +21 —2 +10.9 Nd aay crane a Se eee —43 +9.5 
Chattanooga......... +25 +2 |...... +82 +9.1 Philadelphia......... +32 | +13 | +20 +33 —4.2 
Sere +20 —5 +6 +80 +3.5 Pittsburgh........... +27 | +12 | +33 | +164 +5.4 
Cincinnati........... +18 +7 | +17 79 +7.7 Portland, Ore........| +18 a ee +30 +2.2 
Cleveland........... +21 +5 | +12 +20 +4.8 ae —2 .), ——— +25 +10.1 
Columbia, S. C....... ae Sees = gg re Rochester........... +4) +14 | +15 — 64 +8.0 
Columbus, Ohio...... +12} +6] +26) +64]........... PG os coceeeee +27 |...... +58 | +386 ]........... 
SERGE SS +7 | +10 —+ +61 +5.2 Eee +19 a J ee +29 +4.4 
NS 6.6'6-08eeea09-0 oe ae —27 —3.3 Salt Lake City....... +11 +4 |...... +231 +13.5 
SEE +15 —l1j}...... +158 —9.0 San Antonio......... +9] +11 +1 | +757 +17.5 
Des Moines.......... +20 |...... +8 +32 +4.6 San Diego........... OE. isc asks ences +239 +29.0 
see cia +32 | +14 ]...... +138 +15.3 San Francisco........ +17 +9 | +15 | + 82 —1.2 
icine ee eaed< co —2 | +560 +2.6 er +17 . ae —4 +8.0 
Sa a ee +8 | +150 +3.2 8 eee . -  _— See Se 
Evansville........... +29 | —20]...... +122 +16.9 South Bend.......... gg ee, +169 +8.3 
Fort Worth.......... +11 +8 | —11 | +326 +9.8 ee ee ere +212 +20.4 
0 eee ke Sinaia +72 +7.4 Syracuse............ +5} +23) +12/] +653 +3.9 
ee +6 4-2 —4 +27 +19.9 c[) ae +18 | +14 +9 —44 +14.8 
Indianapolis......... +9 —1]...... +14 +5.6 - ER ee ies & 3 Se See > eee 
Jacksonville......... +8] +9/]...... +62 +10.8 , a ee +21 - a ee +78 +6.5 
Kansas City, Mo.....| +15 +8 j...... eS Washington, D. C.....] +21 | +26 ]...... +131 +17.9 
Little Rock A +7] —6)...... S  Cpieiipeetent Wheeling............ +18 | +92]...... i ixcasieaiees 
Long Beach OD ee ae ae . +22 —$ +9 +86 —10.9 
Los Angeles .| +95 | +12 | +17 | +164 +12.6 Wilmington, Del...... +21] +8] +4 | 4262 ]........... 
EST +11 ree |, error Winston-Salem....... ee Seen ye re 
OS erere +8] —4/]...... +94 +11.5 Youngstown......... +26 | +16 | +34] +61 +22.2 
Figures from Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Department of Commerce; Brookmire’s Economic Service and “Advertising Age” 








Sales Spotlight Turns on Canada 


While the benefits to American business arising 
out of the Canadian trade treaty have been exagger- 
ated for political purposes on both sides of the border, 
it will enlarge the Canadian market for many Ameri- 
can products—especially automobiles, machinery, 
radios, office equipment and electric refrigerators. 
Already a number of American manufacturers have 
arranged to reopen or expand their sales offices in 
Canada. Others are sending salesmen into Canada, 
since the regulation against the carrying of sales 
samples will be stricken out by the treaty. Still an- 
other trade benefit derived by American manufac- 
turers from the treaty is the removal of the duty on 
American magazines circulating in Canada. ‘‘Time” 
and other publications announce reductions in the 
rate on Canadian subscriptions to the rate charged 
in the United States. This permits American publica- 
tions to circulate freely in Canada, so that an adver- 
tising campaign in American media will more thor- 
oughly cover Canada as well as the United States. 

The treaty will have the effect of enlarging the 
American market for Canadian products and thus 


increasing the spendable income of the Canadian 
farmer. Giving consideration to the probable effect 
of the treaty on the Canadian national income, it is 
estimated that it will show an increase of 15 per cent 
during the next six months; this compares with an 
increase of spendable income for the United States of 
18 per cent. While Canadian recovery has not been 
so dramatic as recovery here, it has been more stable. 
Brookmire estimates the current consumer income of 
the Canadian market at 29 per cent above the aver- 
age for the past three years, compared with 43 per 
cent for the United States. The business activity index 
of “Canadian Business” shows a steady rise from 63 
as of April 1933 to the current level of 90. This index 
is adjusted for seasonable variations. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that while the 
tariff cuts made by Canada have been far-reaching, 
rates have not been cut enough to offset British pref- 
erences, so that most British products will still under- 
sell American products in the Canadian market. 
It remains to be seen what effect the treaty will have 
on Canadian acceptance for American products. 
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The Outlook As Others See It 


BUSINESS 25.8 PER CENT OVER 1934 


“Further progress was recorded in the 
general level of business activity during 
October. Marked expansion in steel mill 
activity, bank transactions and freight car- 
loadings were reflected in the continued 
rise in the Dun & Bradstreet Business Activ- 
ity Barometer, which advanced from 77.0 
on October 2 to 79.0 on November 6. This 
represented a gain of 2.6 per cent, while 
comparison with the 62.8 figure at this time 
last year shows an increase of 25.8 per 
cent.’’—Dun & Bradstreet's Review, Novem- 
ber 1935. 


* 
INCOMES GOING HIGHER 


‘Farmers’ incomes are not making the spec- 
tacular gains that were evident for many 
months past; but in the next four or five 
months, gains over last year should widen 
somewhat. . . Trade transportation, min- 
ing and service industries, though in the 
aggregate slow to move along, are now 
showing impressive pay-roll increases. 
Thus there is a cumulation of evidence that 


consumer incomes are rising and trade op- 
portunities should improve.’’—Brookmire’s 
Economic Service, November 16, 1935. 


& 
EQUIPMENT DEMAND GROWING 


“Satisfactory trends are being recorded in 
most lines of business. The present ad- 
vance in trade volumes has been brought 
about primarily by natural economic forces, 
the chief one being the replacement of 
depreciated equipment and buildings. This 
development will continue to be a powerful 
factor in general business recovery, al- 
though periodic set-backs, caused by po- 
litical uncertainties, tax increases, price 
rises and war threats, must be expected.” 
—United Business Service, November 16, 
1935. 


* 
CHEAP MONEY TO BE PUBLICIZED 


“Administration policy is so patterned as 
to work toward credit inflation; the low 
interest rate policy will be re-emphasized. 
The implication will be that now is the time 


for borrowers to borrow and lenders to 
lend; for business to take a chance and 
expand. Advantages of low interest rates 
will be preached to home owners, farmers, 
corporations which want to refinance and 
reduce their fixed charges, durable goods 
industries which can sell their products on 
borrowed capital.’"—Special Washington 
Correspondence. 


e 
OBSTACLES BEING OVERCOME 


“The trend of economic developments con- 
tinues to reflect the incoming tide of busi- 
ness recovery which has been so pro- 
nounced throughout the entire year. . . 
The pendulum completed its swing toward 
depression in 1932 and is now gathering 
momentum in the direction of normal busi- 
ness activity . . . The demand for sound 
and efficient government will continue to 
increase with the passing of each month. 
The will of an awakened electorate will 
force the party in power to materially alter 
its course.’"—Spenser Trask Review, No- 
vember 18, 1935. 











































































































SALES REPORTS UP TO NOVEMBER 30, 1935 
EQUIPMENT WEARING APPAREL AGRICULTURAL 
% % % % % % 
Increase| Increase Increase|Increase Increase| Increase 
for10\| for for10\ for for10\ for 
Mos.* | Nov.t Mos.* | Nov.t Mos.* | Nov.t 
Office Equipment - $2.0 | 385.0 | Work Clothin 15.0 | 20.0 | Tree Surgery 18.0 | 20.0 
Industrial Leather Products 5.0 | 20.0 | Women’s & Childr’s Dresses}|—12.0 |—10.0 | Fertilizer J oe 
Conveying Equipment ee Pere Men’s Shoes 25.0 | 15.0 | Tractors & Allied Equip. 100.0 | 100.0 
Portable Electric Tools 46.0 | 40.0 | Men’s & Women’s Shoes Li. eee Agricultural Impl. & Tract’s} 46.0 | 40.0 
Lift Trucks $6.0 | 40.0 | Swim Suits & Sweaters 11.3 | 11.2 | Agricultural Implements 210.0 | 97.0 
Office Filing Equipment ~ 26.0 | 384.0 | Foundation Garments 4.0 2.0 | Tractors, Road Mchy. Eng.| 48.7 |....... 
Typew’rs & Duplicator Sup.| 39.0 | 25.0 | Foundation Garments 14.0 | 20.0 | Farm Machinery 100.0 | 50.0 
Household Elec. Appliances | 28.0 | 80.0 | Men’s Underwear 40.0 | 25.0 
Elec. Food Preparing Mchy.| 57.0 | 50.0 | Men’s Underwear 20.0 |—10.0 FOODS 
Cash Registers 15.1] 75.0 
Wrapping Machines 10.0| 10.0 AUTOMOTIVE Beverages | 16.0] 33.8 
Autographic Registers 16.0 | 15.0 | ,utomobile Dealers 18.0} 35.0 
NANCI Automobile Dealers 20.0} 20.0 ADVERTISING 
FINANCIAL Automobile Dealers —20.0|....... 
Farm Paper 4.76) 5.0 
Real Estate | 32.0 |-s0.0 BUILDING Radio Network 22.3| 1.3 
. . Business Papers 15.0} 15.0 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers| 14.0| 10.0 | Printing —12.0]....... 
Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers| 25.0 | 85.0 | Advertising Specialties 55.0| 60.0 
Rugs & Carpets 20.0 | 20.0 | Automatic Coal Stokers 45.0 | 33.3 | Fine Paper Manufacturing | 27.0| 25.0 
Fibre & Wool Fibre Rugs | 46.9 | 125.0 | Lumber 44.0) 50.0 
Upholstered Furniture 82.18} 75.0 | Lumber (wholesale) 30.0 |....... MERCHANDISING 
Cooking Utensils 20.0 | 20.0 | Rolled Store Fronts 40.0} 40.6 
Cooking Utensils 14.0 |....... Fibre Insulating Board = | 15.0) 39.0 | Retail, Mail Order 18.99]....... 
Rubber Goods 16.0 | 50.0 | GarageDoors,GardenEquip.| 45.0 | 75.0 | Hardware (wholesale) 16.0| 45.0 
Bedding 20.0} 10.0 Hardware (wholesale) 20.0 | 25.0 
LUXURIES Hardware (wholesale) 30.0 |—15.0 
TRAVEL Jewelry 18.0 | 15.0 | Hardware (wholesale) 15.0] 15.0 
Silverware (table) eS ae Hardware (wholesale) %.0| 26.0 
Air Passenger Transportat’n| 75.0 | 24.0 | Jewelry 15.0} 15.0 | Hardware (wholesale) 7.2 | 25.0 
* Actual increase for first ten months of 1935 over same period 1984. {Estimated increase for November 1935 over November 1934. 
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That First-of-the- 
Year Raise 


(Continued from page 22) 


your chief interest, you can still 
remember the days when a few 
extra dollars meant the difference 
between the necessities and luxuries 
of life. What a thrill it was when 
you were called for the first time 
into the big man’s office and given 
an increase. I don’t suppose any 
young man ever comes closer to 
walking in the clouds than when 
that happens. And which provides 
the greater challenge to the work- 
er—to receive recognition on the 
first of the year, when more or less 
expected, or to have it come as a 
surprise ? 

Financially, it is much easier on 
the treasury to have a few raises 
coming through every month, than 
to have them all go on the pay roll 
at the same time. Furthermore, the 
total amount added each year will 
be less when changes are based 
wholly on individual achievement 
than when everybody is tossed 
bone on the first of January. 

The plan for staggering salaries 
need not be complex. Select some- 
one in your company—an execu- 
tive, staff officer and make 
him entirely responsible for all 
pay-roll changes. Have him review 
the salary cards regularly each 
month. Let department heads make 
recommendations to him at any 
time, and let him in turn refer to 
them any workers who seem to have 
been overlooked. Supplement the 
work of this officer with a good job 
analysis, made either under his di- 
rection or that of the office man- 
ager. Set up a minimum and maxi- 
mum rate that each job will carry. 
Stick to the policy that all adjust- 
ments must be the result of indi- 
vidual merit, and that all employees 
are to be treated with strict impar- 
tiality. Keep the soft pedal on per- 
sonality, friendship, and appear- 
ance—place the emphasis on hard 
work, headwork and loyalty. 








or 





ie 


The Night of March 14, 1936 


HOUSANDS of executives will be scratching their heads, consulting scattered 
(T memoranda, depending on memory, losing money, and wasting time—all because 

they failed to keep daily records of deductible expenses for income tax purposes. 
They will be trying to remember: 

How much did I get for my old car? What was the amount of my dividends last 
year? How much did I spend on the Red Cross, the church, the Salvation Army, the 
Community Chest? How much oil did I use in my car? Geactine? What did I pay for 
tires? Garage rent? What deductible taxes did I pay? 

But there is another picture of thousands of other qnsentives on the night of 
March 14, 1936—these executives know what their deductible traveling expenses were; 
how much taxes they paid; how much they earned in commissions, bonuses, and divi- 
dends; bad debt losses, ete. 

These executives have the habit of keeping a daily record of sales, earnings, interest 
paid, insurance premium dates, traveling expenses in the DarrneLt Persona Recorp 
Book ror Executives. There is no other book like it—no other collection of vital 
information, no other book so universally useful to the busy executive. Think of 500 
pages of reference material and personal day-by-day records—all in one handy, leather- 
covered book. 


Your Questions Answered by 
Executives’ Personal Record Book 


Have you ever wanted to know quickly 
when the Rotary Club meets in Birming- 
ham, Portland, or Cleveland; the name of 
the best hotel in Butte, Savannah, Stam- 
ford or Duluth; how many automobiles 
are registered in Arkansas, Nevada, New 
York—or the United States? How much 
is a Mexican peso worth in U. S. money; 
the circulation, line rate, page rate of the 
Christian Herald, Fortune, the Country 
Gentleman, Forbes, American Business? 

What are the per capita retail sales in 
Mississippi? How do they compare with 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


’ 
io 


Send on approval......... Dartnell Personal Record Books for Executives at $5.00 each. 
Gold stamp name on cover (30 cents additional). 


sales in Oklahoma, Maine, or Missouri? 
What is the population of Pulaski County, 
Arkansas; Wayne County, Michigan? 
What railroads serve Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Auburn, Maine; Corpus Christi, 
Texas? What is the automobile mileage 
from Denver to Salt Lake? What’s the 
airplane fare between New York and New 
Orleans, Chicago and Dallas, Oakland and 
Omaha? A thousand and one other ques- 
tions are all answered in this handy desk 
book-—specially designed for busy execu- 
tives like yourself. 
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FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 





CAN'T 
JAM OR CLOG 


BATES STAPLER 


Makes its own staples 
5000 in one loading 


For free trial, without obligation 

or expense, simply return this 

advertisement attached to your 
business letterhead 


THE BATES MFG. CO., 30 Vesey St. N. Y. 


Makers of Bates Numbering Machines 


Dept. D-3 


VUL-CO 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 














Vul-Cot wastebaskets—built for business 
use. In colors to match office furniture— 


olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut 


and mahogany. In sizes and shapes to 
meet every business need. Made of 
National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one 
material that will not chip, dent, crack or 
rust. Vul-Cot is the standard wastebasket 
in 87 per cent of the business offices in 
America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


T 








Mister, Are You Going Stale? 


(Continued from page 16) 


Charles F. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Botany Worsted Mills, thinks 
that the fear of going stale comes 
largely from men who are not busy 


| enough on their jobs. He is just 


a bit skeptical of some of the usual 
things that men do, and explains 
his views in his frank, informal style 
as follows: 

“I do a tremendous amount of 
reading. My hours are very long. I 
enjoy the theater and I enjoy dis- 
cussions with men who have had 
difficult experiences. I do not get a 
kick out of a lot of the so-called 
building-up sports, such as golf 
and the many other things that 
men do. As I look about me, I 
think my health is better than that 
of many of my friends who seem to 
be worrying about whether they are 
going to die the day after tomor- 
row. I do not have any such fears. 
I do not try to drink up all the 
booze in the world, neither do I 
try to eat up everything on the 
table. Perhaps that has something 
to do with it. 

“T believe the world in general is 
a pretty good place. While I hear 
a lot of complaints about my Uncle 
Sam, I do not think there is half 
so much wrong with him as there is 
with some of his half-baked neph- 
ews. I think the joy of the job and 
the feeling that when the day is 
over you know you have done your 
share, is very largely the answer, 
because that avoids worry, fussing, 
and fretting, which, I think, are 
the evils at the base of many 
troubles. I do not know of any 
games or pleasures that will take 
away that kind of mental condi- 
tion, and I say that because I have 
noticed men who have been going to 
Florida, going fishing, and playing 
golf, apparently have lots of time 
for all sort of vacationing, yet they 
are nervous wrecks and worried to 
death. Perhaps if they were a little 
busier with their jobs they would be 
less worried about going stale.” 


W. J. Plant, president, General 
Paper Corporation, of Minneapo- 
lis, says that partaking in outdoor 
sports is the best answer to the 
problem of keeping fit, mentally and 
physically. During the winter he 
skates and toboggans and hikes 
about ten hours a week. In the 
spring, he spends three hours a 
week in a gymnasium ; in late spring 
and summer, he fishes and plays 
some golf; in the fall, he hunts 
game birds. 

A. E. Duncan, chairman of the 
board, Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, says, “My business and its 
contacts keep my mind so alert that 
I rather look forward to time for 
quiet rest, relaxation and recrea- 
tion, and, fortunately, I enjoy my 
own company. I love to travel, fish, 
motor, walk, read, and go to the 
theater and the movies. I also like 
to ride horseback, but am not a 
golf enthusiast, being a rotten 
player. I urge my top executives to 
take a month’s rest each year and 
to get away from business and 
from those who might talk business 
with them, and to enjoy themselves 
in whatever way may best appeal 
to them.” 

Another leader who believes that 
it is essential to keep physically fit 
is R. A. Stranahan, president, 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of 
Toledo. He says, “I have several 
outdoor hobbies, chief among which 
are golf and sailing. They furnish 
a certain amount of leisure and 
relaxation, coupled with a deep 
interest for my enjoyment. I con- 
sider the keen interest quite as im- 
portant in keeping physically fit as 
the recreation, the open air, and 
the exercise. 

“Among my associates in my 
business, the following hobbies pre- 
vail: Polo, shooting, fishing, golf, 
tennis, and flying. Practically all of 
the officials on my staff indulge in 
one or more of these sports as a 
form of recreation and relaxation.” 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 

} that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 

three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to ——— to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 

ursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization, 





Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 






Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonth and 
within four years, he was earning $250. 


Do you wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 


Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a heat eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,300 C.P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1247-HR, Chicago, Ill. 





Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 


I ig es obese Sdeonde sssebenséeeerewkbine eens bens evebesen soenstesess 
— Address... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccscccccvces City. cccccccce 


Posktiog.<cccccccccccccccccscccescces cvocccececcessosecctcceMBcccesevescoocs 
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Old Hiram Talks It Over 


(Continued from page 26) 


mother—using one of my own pet 
arguments against me. Well, go to 
it, boy, and don’t mind if some- 
times I seem a bit blunt or rough 
and ready. The Lord built me that 
way and it’s too late now to change 
the model of the old ship very much. 
We are going to get along splen- 
didly, I’m sure. Don’t ever get the 
idea that I want you around as 
another ‘Yes man.’ I have enough 
of them now. I really like honest 
differences of opinion.” 

He went on: “Don’t let anyone 
around the place ever make you 
believe that I don’t want a man to 
be himself and do his own thinking, 
if he really has anything worth 
while above the neck.” 

And then he told, with gusto, of 
an incident of the day. Two men 
of the organization had under con- 
sideration an important general 
letter scheduled to go out. One, who 
handled much of the company’s cor- 
respondence, prepared his draft of 
the letter and submitted it to his 
associate. The message was written 
in an easy colloquial style, as was 
the correspondent’s custom. The 
other man was, by nature, inclined 
toward conventional expression. 
And he, after squinting awhile at 
the letter, ventured the opinion that 
he didn’t exactly like it. 

“All right,” said the original 
writer, “if you feel you have the 
right hunch on that job, you write 
the letter.” And the suggestion was 
adopted. The second man’s letter 





was submitted to the writer of the 
first one. He read it and laughed, 
“T don’t like yours, either.” 

After some good-natured argu- 
ment, the two writers agreed to 
make up a composite letter, the 
first half consisting of part of the 
effort of Writer No. 2 and the last 
half the final paragraphs written 
by Writer No. 1. 

Hiram had instructed that the 
letter be submitted to him before 
it was sent out, and so the two put 
the neatly recopied message before 
him for final approval. He read it 
and grunted. “Who wrote this?” 

“It’s a joint letter,” replied the 
correspondent, “written jointly by 
us two.” 

“And this is the joint, eh?” said 
Hiram, putting his finger on the 
exact point where one writer’s com- 
position ended and the other’s 
began. And then he delivered him- 
self of one of his horse-sense lec- 
tures. “That ain’t the way to write 
things. You two have altogether 
different ways of thinking and ex- 
pressing yourselves. I could go to 
the files and, without looking at the 
names, tell every letter that either 
of you ever wrote. Your styles 
won’t mix. It’s all right to talk 
things over, but when you get ready 
to prepare a job like this, one man 
should handle it. 

“And that,” said Hiram Hobbs 
to young Henry as the bull session 
ended, “is what I mean when I say 
I take a lot of stock in personality.” 








o rou know a father who has just taken a son into his busi- 
D ness? Do you know a son whose father throws cold water on 
every well-meant suggestion? Do you know a father and son who 
are getting on each other’s nerves? Then tell them about this 
revealing, searching human document of the struggles of a son 
to make his father realize that he is a grown man capable of 
assuming genuine responsibility and having a man’s share in the 
direction of the business he is some day to inherit. The third 
installment appears in the January issue. 
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ALL THE SERVICE of 2 BINDERS 


fou Cn 


PAY for ONE 


eating 


Se eee ast 





K heli e duty 





FLEXIBLE SPRING Post BINDERS 


PROVEN ECONOMY 
OVER 


200,000 


IN ACTUAL USE 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1—Flexible Spring Posts 
2—Detachable Outside Lock 
3—Two Binders in One 
4—Simple . . . Durable 
5—Easy to Use 

6—Always Opens Flat 
7—Keeps Records Intact 
8—Definitely Guaranteed 


Pe 


AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 





You save SO per cent on your Loose-Leaf 
Binders by adopting the New Joyce patented 
Flexible Spring Post Self-Binder. Combines 
every advantage of a daily or current binder, 
at the same time, provides you with a transfer 
or storage binder. No need to transfer your 
records from the daily to a permanent binder 
or transfer case. You simply press the covers 
into position, secure them with special self- 
locking studs, and apply a canvas back to the 
binder. The detachable outside lock can be 
used again on another binder. Any office boy 
or clerk can do it in a few minutes. You also 
save time and trouble. Joyce binders lie flat 
when opened, at any page. They are sturdy, 
good looking, mechanically simple. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


To prove the superior economy and efficiency of Joyce 
Binders, we offer to make up a special binder for trial 
use in your office. Just send us a sample sheet showing 
size of holes and punchings, and your binder will come 
to you at once. Write us today! 


Established 1904. Manufacturers of the Patented Flex- 
ible Spring Post Self-Binder. Representatives in princi- 
pal cities. A FEW TERRITORIES STILL OPEN. 

































Y 7 Patent 
No. 1,727,108 









The Edward J. Joyce Filing Fo. 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


Dept. A 


CHICAGO 





Tuts modern store, remodeled at small cost from an unbelievably ugly 
and old-fashioned brick residence which had previously undergone a 
remodeling, shows what can be done by a “face-lifting” operation 


These Ideas 
Paid Others Well 


1 Combination Inventory and 
e Sales Record 


A perpetual inventory and permanent 
record of sales of batteries, tires and 
accessories, requiring only two file draw- 
ers and a printed card form, is used by 
the Carl A. Barton Stations, Inc., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The form, slightly longer than a post- 
card, is perforated an inch and a half from 
the left edge. The stub is punched and 
constitutes a price tag to be attached to 
the article giving size, kind, price. Stub 
and card are numbered serially. 

The card is ruled in ledger form, the 
left side being used for stock control and 
the right for a permanent sales record. It 
is changed from one file drawer to the 
other as the transaction recorded changes 
its status from stock to sales record. 

As an example of operation, a USL 
size X Y13 battery, selling at $8.95, comes 
into stock. The information necessary is 
entered on the stub and on the stock side 
of the card. The stub is attached to the 
battery and the card is placed in the 
inventory file. 


When the battery is sold, the price tag 
stub and invoice of sale are brought to 
the office. The card is removed from the 
file, serial numbers are compared and the 
price tag discarded. From the invoice, the 
number, purchaser, address, date, serial 
number of battery, and speedometer read- 
ing are entered on the right-hand side of 
the card. 

The card is then filed by purchaser’s 
name in the permanent sales record 
drawer, automatically making the proper 
inventory correction on its change of files. 


Suburban Club Idea Sells 
e Hotel Rooms 


So successful last fall, the Drake Hotel, 
of Chicago, has revived its Suburban 
Club, which is nothing more than a series 
of individual lockers in which subur- 
banites may store extra clothing and toilet 
kits for use when late engagements in 
town make it convenient to stay at the 
hotel. 

Membership cards are provided for all 
who wish to avail themselves of the facili- 
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ties. There is no charge, except the regu- 
lar room charge when the guest elects to 
stay in town and use the hotel room. A 
feature of the service is that a kit con- 
taining night clothing, tooth brush and 
paste, comb and other needed accessories 
is included with each room used. 

There is no charge for use of the lock- 
ers. The idea has been responsible for 
increasing room occupancy at the Drake 
and could easily be used by almost any 
other popular hotel in any large city. 


hant-Slip Forms Now Available 
e for Addressograph 


Kant-Slip printed forms, Standard 
Register’s trade name for forms which 
are perforated at the edges to insure 
accurate feeding of forms with carbon 
paper and copies, are now available for 
use with Addressograph equipment. 

In addressing, imprinting and identify- 
ing practically: all types of forms which 
are used for records, such as credit and 
collections, pay roll and dividends, rout- 
ing, scheduling, and shipping this new 
Kant-Slip feature will make important 
savings. Many of these records can be 
printed as continuous length forms and 
be used on the Addressograph with much 
greater speed, economy and accuracy. 


Putting the Stockholders on the 
e Sales Force 


The good-will value of stockholders is 
often neglected, although it can be turned 
into a powerful force for promoting a 
company’s welfare. Mindful of the stock- 
holder’s potential influence with the pub- 
lic, and not forgetting the fact that 
stockholders may also be prospects, the 
Studebaker Corporation is sending out 
letters to all stockholders inviting them 
to inspect the 1936 line of Studebaker 
automobiles. 

Each letter, signed by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president, is accompanied by a card of 
introduction, copy for which reads as 
follows: 

“To Studebaker Dealers—This will in- 
troduce Mr , a stockholder in 
the Studebaker Corporation, who is inter- 
ested in seeing the 1936 models. Please ex- 
tend every facility for examining the cars 
thoroughly and provide all the informa- 
tion which is desired regarding their de- 
sign and construction features. Sincerely, 
Paul G. Hoffman, president, The Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana.” 


Telephone Operators Make 
e Poor Receptionists 


For several years there has been a 
tendency in big organizations to eliminate 
the reception clerk and to have this work 
performed by the telephone operator. 
This trend to the elimination of reception 
clerks probably started with the war be- 
cause of the shortage of labor at that 
time. The depression gave tremendous 
impetus to the trend with the result that 
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by 1933 there were very few reception 
clerks left in the United States. All of 
this work was being performed as a side 
issue by the telephone operator whose 
position usually was either in a window 
off the reception room or actually in the 
reception room itself. As you know, re- 
ception clerks in big corporations, such 
as the United States Rubber Company, 
were almost invariably elderly men. Gradu- 
ally most of these elderly men were sup- 
planted with older women, usually of dis- 
tinguished appearance. Many of these 
elderly women were supplanted, in turn, 
by the so-called receptionist, usually a 
snip of a girl who was anything but a 
welcoming committee for the company 
she represented. She, in her turn, lost 
out to the telephone operator as I have 
already explained. 

A very serious objection, however, to 
the telephone operator has developed. The 
idea is one of those ideas that can be 
told in three or four paragraphs and still 
is worth a million dollars. The trouble 
with having the telephone operator in 
the reception room is that invariably 
callers, who are waiting to be admitted 
to the men they came to see, hang around 
the telephone booth, leaning on it, and 
usually pass the time by kidding the 
operator. In such proximity to her, they 
hear all sorts of confidential information 
being communicated to the operator, or, 
better yet, relayed to her. Frequently, 
salesmen hear, in this way, that their 
competitors are being called up by the 
telephone operator’s company. There have 
been very costly leaks traced to this 
system, with the result that a few for- 
ward-looking concerns are today relegat- 
ing the telephone operator to the back 
office, where she belongs, and are restor- 
ing the good old reception clerk to ex- 
tend the glad-hand to people who call. 


Shirley Temple Contest 
e Sells Coats 


When the Shirley Temple coat for fall 
came out simultaneously with the picture 
Curly Top in San Francisco, the City of 
Paris department store staged a contest. 

The day the picture opened, the store’s 
advertising featured the news that on 
Saturday a Shirley Temple contest and 
Children’s Fashion Show would be held, 
two Shirley Temple 1935 Fall Coats being 
given free to the little girls most resem- 
bling the star. Said the advertisement: 
“Fashion Show of Children modeled by 
O’Neill Kiddies from 2:30 to 3:30. Shirley 
is starring in Curly Top now showing at 
a downtown theater and O’Neill Sisters’ 
Kiddie Revue is also a feature attraction.” 
(O’Neill Sisters’ Kiddies are local stage 
celebrities.) The advertising further 
stated, “There will be Shirley Temple 
coats to try on which will help the im- 
personation.” 

On Saturday an estimated crowd of 
three thousand women and little girls 
appeared. The style show was given and 
announcement made that as the tremen- 
dous response prevented fair judging, 
snapshots or photographs should be sub- 


mitted. From the three hundred received, 
the winners were chosen, the three judges 
being prominent newspaper women. All 
other senders got autographed Shirley 
Temple photographs and personal “thank 
you” letters. 

The manufacturers supplied the free 
coats, the theater the Shirley pictures, 
and the City of Paris establishes a new 
high for Shirley Temple coat sales. 


Guarantee Used to Obtain 
e Lists of Users 


The Walker-Turner Company, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, manufacturer of home 
wood-working power tools, has an in- 
genious method of learning who buys its 
machines. Its lathes, circular saws, jig- 
saws, grinders and other products are 
distributed through retailers. The names 
of the consumers who buy from the re- 





tailer seldom reach the manufacturer. | 
Dealers cannot be depended upon to send | 


in this information. 


At the same time, there are many | 
reasons why Walker-Turner would like | 


to know who are the users of its tools. 


Numbered among its customers are many | 


noted persons who are home-craft enthu- 
siasts. The names of such men make strik- 
ing material for publicity. 

After much study of the problem, the 
Walker-Turner Company hit on a sys- 
tem which automatically brings it the 
names of most buyers of its machines. 
The company now attaches a large, con- 
spicuous ,red tag to each tool that it 
ships. The buyer is instructed to fill in 
his name and address on part of this tag 
and mail it to the manufacturer, so as 
to be in position to benefit from the com- 
pany’s guarantee. 


Factory Organization Teamed 
e with Salesmen in Contest 


George A. Kreplin Company, Oakland, 
California, in staging its annual sales con- 
test which ends just before Christmas 
with a big dinner, is lining up all members 
of the factory organization with the 
salesmen. The contest is called the Red 
and Blue Contest. Salesmen are divided 
into two teams, the Reds and the Blues. 
The winning team will enjoy a banquet 
at an Oakland hotel, paid for by members 
of the losing team. 

This year, all members of the factory 
organization are given red or blue badges 
and have been asked to help their side 
win the contest. The plan increases the 
interest in the contest and encourages 
factory men to appreciate the part played 
in the company’s success by the salesmen. 


Telegram Copy Plan heeps 
e Officers Informed 


The centralized correspondence bureau 
of Frederick and Nelson, Seattle depart- 
ment store, has put to work a system 
with respect to telegrams, which keeps 














featuring — 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared, 
and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLEN DEN 


In Columbus it’s 


The NEIL HOUSE 


In Akron it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 


In Toledo it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 

The General Oglethorpe 
“On Wilmington Island” 

In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 

The BON-AIR 

America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
In Miami Beach it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


A. GIFT 


It is always Christmas at 
Pruitt's. 





The depreciation on a new 
office machine—is the Gift 
in $$$ that Pruitt gives you. 


Remember, that when you 
buy office machinery, buy 
from Pruitt and save half. 


Typewriters, Duplicators, 
Addressographs, Dictating 
Machines and Supplies. 
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A Report of Results of 


BROOKMIRE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 





Brookmire has issued the 
“Advertiser’’ which reports 
the results of Brookmire rec- 
ommendations for the past 
year. Graphs are presented 
which demonstrate the degree 
to which Brookmire recom- 
mendations—for both bonds 









and stocks — have outdis- 
tanced the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages. 





Interested Investors are in- 
vited to write for this report, 
without incurring obligation. 







Ask for Bulletin N-33 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation 
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551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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months and years. 
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MAP MARKING DEVICES 
For routing salesmen, dealers, 
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GUMMED PAPER LETTERS 
AND FIGURES 
Black—White—Red 
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BULLETIN BOARDS 
Cork—Framed 
All Sizes 
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Information 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
Room 308 Daniels Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 





























major executives in trigger touch with 
all rush business transacted by the or- 
ganization. 

Three copies of incoming telegrams are 
made before delivering them to the ad- 
dressee; and the original telegram is re- 
tained in the bureau files for reference. 
One of the copies is delivered to the ad- 
dressee, one to the merchandise manager, 
and the third to the president of the store. 
The same major executives are also fur- 
nished with copies of outgoing telegrams. 


1 Continuous Form Correspond- 
e ence Plan Ends: Alibis 


Another system evolved by the cen- 
tralized correspondence bureau of Fred- 
erick and Nelson department store can 
be used in many businesses where memo- 
randa are received from branch or main 
offices in other cities. 

Frederick and Nelson has a New York 
office. Much time has been saved in the 
eastern office through a system whereby 
the New York office writes all of its 
memoranda on a “continuous” 814 by 11- 
inch sheet, instead of writing individual 
messages or letters. The respective mes- 
sages are spaced off and captioned with 
the name of the person to whom they are 
directed. 

As well as saving time on the writing 
end, this plan reaches more individuals 
on the receiving end, with less effort. The 
continuous letter is written in triplicate. 
When it is received at the correspondence 
bureau, one copy is retained intact in a 
master file, another copy is dispatched to 
the president, and a third is clipped for 
distribution as intended. The clippings, if 
small, are pasted on larger sheets. 

The always available master file elimi- 
nates the excuse, “But the office didn’t 
give me a report on that.” Or, it may 
reveal that someone was lax in submitting 
a report. Also, the president’s copy has 
been found to be an important item of 
this collective system. 


1 Number Plan Prevents Loss 
e of Salesmen’s Mail 


Each envelope addressed to salesmen 
from several well-known sales organiza- 
tions bears two serial numbers, followed 
by the name of the town to which the 
previous letter was addressed, and the 
number of the previous letter. Thus: sup- 
pose letter number 38 was addressed to 
salesman M. H. Ashton, at The Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. In the lower left- 
hand corner of the envelope the following 
notation would appear: 37 Columbus. This 
would indicate to the salesman that letter 
number 37, or the last previous letter was 
addressed to him at Columbus, Ohio. If 
he has received the Columbus letter, all 
well and good, but if he receives letter 
number 38 before he receives letter num- 
ber 37 he knows at a glance where to 
ask for it and how to trace it. In some 
sales department no letter is ever sent 
out to salesmen on the road without a 
serial number. 


12 Saving Time in Sorting 
e Operations 


Frequently, it is necessary to sort a 
group of cards, tickets or sheets which 
have been originally filed in alphabetical 
order. Sorting is necessary to obtain some 
statistical record or information. After 
the information has been obtained it be- 
comes necessary to sort the cards back 
into alphabetical order. A time-saving 
method is to number the cards serially 
before the alphabetical arrangement is 
broken down. Then when it is necessary 
to resort the cards back into alphabetical 
order the serial numbers make it much 
easier to rearrange the cards in their 
original alphabetical order. If the number 
is placed in the upper right-hand corner, 
a glance will show where it belongs. 


2 
| Orders from Buyers 
5% Salesmen Miss 


To salvage orders, which would other- 
wise be lost because of the buyer being 
out when a salesman calls, some companies 
provide a brief note, printed on a card, 
which the salesman leaves on the desk 
of buyers who were away when he called. 
But before the card is filled out the sales- 
man checks the buyer’s stock, or deter- 
mines from his assistant approximately 
what may be needed. He then writes up 
an order, leaves it for the buyer with a 
note or a printed card which reads, sub- 
stantially as follows: “I am sorry I missed 
you when I called today. As I am unable 
to say exactly when I may return I 
checked your stock and find that you 
need the merchandise called for on the 
attached order. Will you please check 
this order, making any changes or addi- 
tions you see fit and mail it in the at- 
tached stamped envelope? Thank you ever 
so much.” The salesman signs the card 
and leaves it, with a stamped envelope 
and an order ready to be signed. Although 
only a small percentage of these orders 
are ever mailed in, the plan has proved 
distinctly worth while in a number of 
organizations. 


* 
14 A Short-Cut in 
. 


Dictating 


When dictating to a machine or to a 
stenographer many correspondents repeat 
the name, address and salutation on each 
letter. A better plan is to number each 
letter, and dictate only the number to 
the machine or stenographer. As the dic- 
tator speaks the letter number he writes 
the corresponding number on the corre- 
spondence, so that the dictation on the 
cylinder, or the shorthand notes are easily 
matched with the proper correspondence. 
Some correspondents also write on the 
letter the type of salutation wanted; this 
is done while dictating. For example, if 
the correspondent wants to say, “Dear 
Frank,” he writes this on the correspond- 
ence; similarly, if he wants a more formal 
salutation, such as “Dear Sir” he indi- 
cates that in writing. 
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STON S 
P ERS 


A complete range of Rag Content Papers 
from which may be selected the one best 
paper for the purpose. Made according 
to the same standards that have made 
WESTON’S LINEN RECORD the acknowl- 


edged leader in the field of permanent 





records. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Specialists in 
RAG CONTENT PAPERS 


for three quarters of a century 


LEDGER: BOND: INDEX 


Write “Send me Weston’s Record” and your name on your business letter- 
head and drop it in the mail. We'll put you on the list to receive regularly 


what many business men have told us is one of the most interesting and 





valuable of company publications. Yours without obligation. 
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SAVE MONEY— 
MAKE A USEFUL GIFT 


SPECIAL OFFER: Pearl Pen and Pencil Set 
with Complete Memindex Outtit. 






Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


MEMORY IN YOUR POCKET 


Notes made at random always have the habit 
of disappearing just when you want them 
regardless of their importance, but with the 
unique genuine leather Memindex vest 
pocket case, you will save time, trouble 
and temper. 

Keep your personal notes classified by 
days, weeks and months; or by name or 
subject at your finger tips in your desk tray 
and with you in the handy Memindex 
pocket case. A simple, flexible and useful 
system, attractively priced. 

Used for Years by Leading Personalities. 

Write for Booklet 
“MEMORY ON CARDS” 
and Our Special Christmas Offer 


WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 


161 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





DO YOU KNOW 
. | THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire. 


and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 


Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 

General Manager 

THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

Ship Canal House 

King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Av- 
enue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris and British Empire Build- 


ing, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 














Those Pay-Roll Deductions 


(Continued from page 34) 


the earnings and makes the various 
deductions, accumulating each as it 
goes along, but prints and writes a 
check, or pay envelope, automati- 
cally, providing the employee with 
a stub or receipt explaining the 
deductions. This machine is prac- 
ticable in any company having up- 
wards of two hundred employees. 

Most comptrollers, interviewed 
in our canvass, recommended going 
slow in making changes in existing 
pay-roll systems. One company was 
on the verge of buying a pay-roll 
system which called for a master 
record sheet as big as a bath mat, 
and which contained columns for 
every conceivable kind of deduc- 
tion. Boiled down to include only 
vitally necessary records, this com- 
pany’s system was vastly simpli- 
fied and set up for a highly mech- 
anized operation which will, it is 
thought, provide for all the records 
necessary for the new laws, without 
the addition of a single employee 
to the pay-roll department. 

Most companies now operating a 
good pay-roll system can develop 
or add to present systems enough 
to take care of the routine for 1936. 

For small corporations where 
officers divide the bulk of the profits 
in the form of salaries instead of 
in dividends, there is a distinct 
liability in the corporate form of 
organization. For AMERICAN Busi- 
NEss, Simon W. Levitan, C.P.A., of 
Washington, D. C., has compiled 
the tax cost from 1936 through 
1949 for a hypothetical corpora- 
tion earning $15,309.90 annually 
and paying the three officers (who 
own the corporation) $5,000 each 
annually, as salaries. Compared 
with this he compiles the tax liabili- 
ties for the same period on the basis 
of a partnership instead of a cor- 
poration. The charts show that 
under the partnership organization 
the business would save $12,746.08 
in taxes during the fourteen years. 

Mr. Levitan writes, “In order to 


illustrate the problems involved, a 
hypothetical case of a small corpo- 
ration consisting of three members 
each with an equal interest will be 
considered and will be typical of 
the results which will obtain. 

“The accompanying Schedule A, 
graphically presents the effects of 
the taxes on corporate operations 
and compares the results which 
would obtain in a like situation if 
this business were conducted as a 
partnership. Three pertinent years 
are used for illustration: The cur- 
rent year, 1935, since the law does 
not yet begin to operate, and a 
clear basis of comparison is had 
illustrating the situation which has 
existed to this time; 1937, which 
is the year that marks the begin- 
ning of tax levies on both phases of 
the Social Security Act, and 1949, 
which is the peak year for the tax 
rates involved, and will be an ex- 
ample of the conditions which will 
prevail for every year after that 
date. 

“These computations are based 
upon a corporation whose net in- 
come for the years in question is 
$15,309.90. Of this amount, by 
agreement, there is deducted $5,000 
each by three officers who are 100 
per cent owners of the stock, leav- 
ing a net taxable corporate income 
of $309.90. Under this arrange- 
ment there must be paid a corpo- 
ration tax of 1334 per cent for 
1935 and 1214 per cent for each 
year thereafter on $309.90 remain- 
ing after the deduction for officers’ 
salaries. In addition, there must 
be paid the capital stock tax of 
$50 on a declared capital of $50,- 
000 for 1935 and increases to $70 
in 1936, besides the state capital 
stock tax and representation fee 
for maintaining an office in that 
state. The officers pay their per- 
sonal income tax which added to 
the other taxes gives the total tax 
paid for the privilege of operating 
as a corporation. 
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“In the event this concern 
operated as a partnership, each 
partner would be taxable for one- 
third of the net income of the firm, 
but no other taxes would be pay- 
able. The comparison between these 
two figures illustrates the differ- 
ence in the cost of operating a cor- 
poration and a partnership under 
these conditions. 

“Schedules B and C show the 
taxes which will be payable by this 
concern for both the unemployment 
insurance and the old-age benefits 
for each year from 1936 to 1949, 
and supplements schedule D which 
summarizes the taxes payable both 
by the corporation and the same 
concern if operating as a partner- 


ship for the same period of time. 
These figures reveal the tremendous 
tax which must be paid over this 
period of time by the small corpo- 
ration. However, for a like period 
after 1949, the taxes would be con- 
siderably higher even than those 
shown since all succeeding years 
will be based on the 1949 costs. 

“It is to be noted that these com- 
putations apply only to the officers’ 
salaries of the small corporations 
whose officers are in effect the sole 
owners, since, the taxes on the gen- 
eral employees other than officers 
must be paid in any event either 
by the partnership or the corpora- 
tion ; and it is only intended to show 
the effect on owners’ interests.” 


Dartnell Better Letters Clinic 


(Continued from page 41) 


helps to increase sales. He needs to 
know how to put into his own let- 
ters the challenge which will get 
“that something more” out of his 
men. 

The letters rated this month run 
a rather wide gamut of purpose. 
One sells flowers and another craw- 
fish. Yes, I know—from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous! One seeks 
to raise money so that poor boys 
can go to school. Another applies 
for a job in the one sure way not 


to get it. One is an attempt by the 
sales manager to break down buyer 
resistance for his salesman. An- 
other answers a complaint about 
special charges—and makes the 
charges stick. 

They are all interesting—these 
six letters—and only one is the 
black sheep. For pure and simple 
good writing, the one about the 
crawfish is perhaps the best. But 
five of the six do the job. And that’s 
the real test of any letter, isn’t it? 











Rating of Letters on Pages 57, 59 and 40 






































LETTER NO. 1 2 3 | 4 5 6 
1. Appearance 10 5 & 10 | 10 15 10 
2. Language 15 15 Fy 15 | 0 15 15 =| 
3. Argument 15 15 0 | 5 | wb 15 
4. Carpentry 10 15 15 0 15 15 
5. Personality 10 15 10 0 10 10 
6. Spirit 15 15 15 5 15 15 
7. Does It Do the Job? 10 10 10 0 10 10 
Rates % 85 90 85 20 95 90 















































As the 
CHEER LEADER 


Fires the bleachers with 
enthusiasm—a properly 
designed envelope can 
fire your prospect with 


interest in the enclosure. 


Let us analyze your 
needs. Our Art and 
Advertising Staff will 
gladly work with you to 
develop better mail per- 
formance ... write or 


phone for suggestions. 





GAW- O'HARA 
ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
* 
Six Live Wires 
NEVada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 
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VISIBLE SALES RECORDS 


Now you can have your customers in- 
formation always instantly available. 
This standardized system shows com- 
plete record of sales. On reverse side is 
space for record of dates of sales, calls 
and literature sent. 


All of one salesman’s customers can be 
kept in one card book and reviewed in 
conference with him. His activities are 
shown by signals on the visible lines 
front and back. This Acme Visible 
Sales Record gives better control over 
all sales work. 


Your customers’ names always in sight * Signals show time for action 


Saves time in posting and reference * Portable, light weight book 


book and 200 — 


Acme Standard Card Book Systems consist of ca 
‘x 15” — capac- 


6" x 4” printed forms ready for use. Card 
ity 100 cards, price of system complete $6.75. 


Other Standardized Card Book Records are available for Prospects, 
Stock, Personnel, Ledger, Purchase and Membership at the same 
price. If your local Stationer is out of stock, order direct — transpor- 


tation paid. 


For larger Visible Records equipment, send for catalog and mention 


type of record. number of cards, etc. 


rd 
7 














PMacd tAtA COUPOFL 






Please send me 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 6 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





NAME 








ADDRESS 








CITY 


ACME 





An-ne-e 


CARD BOOK 





Ia 


COMPLETE 








Executives are invited to write for a copy of 
“Five Principles of Effective Work.” 


W. H. LEFFINGWELL INC. 


Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 











FREE BOOKLETS : 


“Management Research for The Executive” 
and “Income Without Investment” sent to 
executives upon request 


Business Research Corporation 


Management Engineers 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 














GET MORE BUSINESS 


* USE POST-CARD ADS! oe 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
eards yourself — all operations — on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 
... you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 
nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- 
facturers, Wholesalers—are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent 
tomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. Write 
on business stationery 
and receive sample 
eards your line. 






153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 





Goodyear Friendly 
Relations Plaque 


HE Goodyear Tire and 

Rubber Company, Inc., of 

Akron, Ohio, has worked 

out a successful plan for 
cementing relationships between 
key dealers and the company. In- 
augurated in 1930, the plan con- 
sists of awarding a special alloy 
metal plaque to all dealers with 
whom the company has enjoyed 
“friendly relations” for varying 
periods of years. 

Whenever a dealer reaches the 
ten-year milestone of friendly 
relations with Goodyear, he is 
awarded a ten-year plaque. As 
this period increases to fifteen 
years another plaque is awarded, 
and so on up to thirty-five years, 
which is the longest period so far 
recognized. 

The large plaques weigh ap- 
proximately thirteen pounds each 
and carry the following wording, 
“Fifteen Years of Friendly Rela- 
tions (dealer’s name), Goodyear.” 
A design, symbolizing the varied 
uses of rubber, with the Goodyear 
plant in the background and a 
reproduction of a Goodyear tire 
in the foreground, occupies most 
of the space on the face of the 
plaque. So far 6,076 dealers have 
received the plaques. 
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Rounding Out the Organization 


(Continued from page 32) 


which necessitated drawing checks 
on local northwestern banks, the 
transfers of funds each day were 
tremendous. The responsibility for 
this work could be left only in the 
hands of someone who had been a 
trusted, long-time associate. 

Immediately after the war every- 
one seemed prosperous. Some peo- 
ple made enormous profits in real 
estate—others in investments. The 
times were hectic. The country was 
just growing out of its war-boom 
hysteria. Money came easy, and it 
was common for men who had 
known poverty a few years before 
suddenly to acquire considerable 
wealth. Even so, the prosperity 
shown by the company’s assistant 
comptroller caught the attention of 
both George A. Hormel and Jay 
Hormel. It became the standard 
topic of conversation between 
them on their way to and from the 
plant each day. They began to 
wonder whether he might be get- 
ting away with company money. 
This seemed impossible, however, 
because the company’s books were 
regularly audited by certified pub- 
lic accountants of national repute. 
Furthermore, the young man ex- 
plained part of his affluence as an 
inheritance he had received from 
his grandmother. Nevertheless, pre- 
cautions were taken to make sure 
everything was regular, and com- 
pany officials became ever watchful 
of him. Finally, one day, in en- 
deavoring to establish the exact 
cost of certain operations, Jay 
Hormel found himself unable to 
trace a certain transaction through 
the books. 

Becoming suspicious, he asked a 
banker friend to come over to the 
office that night to help reconcile 
the figures. Before the night was 
over, Mr. Hormel’s suspicions 
were confirmed. They discovered 
that because of the large trans- 
fers of funds made necessary 
by the very nature of the com- 


pany’s business, it had been possi- 
ble for the assistant comptroller to 
confuse bank reconciliations in such 
a way as to deceive not only the 
auditors but the bankers who certi- 
fied to the correctness of the recon- 
ciliations. The next morning it 
became the trying duty of a son 
to walk into his father’s presence 
and inform him that a _ trusted 
lieutenant had embezzled more 
than a million dollars in cash. 
George A. Hormel 





who had 
been known to go into a rage at 
the waste of nickels, who had spent 
a lifetime watching the pennies 
took the news without excitement. 
Calm, quiet, and without a word of 
bitterness, he took stock of the situ- 





ation. The company owed money. 
Its inventory had undergone the 
sudden drop in prices that came in 
1921. 

Mr. Hormel went to Chicago and 
laid the facts before a group of 
bankers. These bankers knew Hor- 
mel. They knew he had built a repu- 
tation for rugged, old-fashioned 
honesty, thrift and common sense. 
They knew that to him the most 
precious thing on earth was his 
word; knew that all his factories, 
his branch houses, his propert y— 
which he had accumulated through 
a lifetime of doing work no two or 
three other men could have done— 
were as nothing compared with his 
reputation for They 
voted to continue his full line of 
credit, entirely on his character. 
The organization that had been so 
painstakingly built— the great 
property which had, heretofore, 
kept largely clear of debt—which 
had always financed itself out of 
earnings, was deeply in debt, in the 
hands of a bankers’ committee, and 


honesty. 


in the midst of a panic which, on 
looking back, seems mild, but which 
at that time seemed severe. 
A business and its men were 
fighting with backs to the wall. 
(To Be Continued ) 


HANDY VEST POCKET 
LETTER-SCALE BUILT 
LIKE FOUNTAIN PEN 


Easy to use—Always accurate. Solves 
the problem of Postage Due letters 
and prevents the waste of excess post- 
age. Pays for itself. IDEAL GIFT 
FOR FRIEND OR CLIENT. 


A POST-A-LETT is badly needed 
for every home and office 

sree. desk. A _ necessity to t 
—_— office secretary and traveling 
salesman. Send for yours 
now. Liberal Quantity dis- 
counts—firm name imprinted 
without charge on quantity 
orders. Mailed anywhere in 
U. 8. postage prepaid for 
only $1.00. Distributors 










GRADUATED 
scace 
UP To 6 O26. 


: a wanted. 
we ~~ — Money Back Guarantee 


PERIOD SALES COMPANY 


521 Fifth Avenue Dept. A New York, N. Y. 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1935. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. ©. Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
publisher of AMERICAN BuSINEsSs, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etec., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers, are: Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIll.; Editor, 
Eugene Whitmore, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, John L. Scott, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Busi- 
ness Managers, Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediatcly thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) The Dartnell Publications, Inc. The 
owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., are: The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, Ill. ; J. C. Aspley, 
Inec., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, II. ; 
J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill. ; T. D. Reid, Chicago, 
Ill.; Eugene Whitmore, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. 
Shanks, Evanston, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock in The 
Dartnell Corporation are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, 
Iil.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Aspley, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. 
Trine, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, 
Ill.; P. R. Means, Chicago, Ill.; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, III. ; 
J. H. Frohlich, Chicago, Ill. The holders of 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
in J. C. Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, 
Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, IIl. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner ; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as stated by him. 


J. C. ASPLEY 
(Signature of publisher) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of October, 1935. 


P. R. MeANs, Notary Public 
(My commission expires, March 27, 1939.) 
[Seal] 
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in Chicago. 








NEW YORKERS NEED NOT 
BRING THEIR MAYOR OR HIS 
NOISE SQUAD TO CHICAGO 

e ¢ « to get sound sleeping quiet at THE STEVENS. 


Like the European hotels of great repute, of refinement 
and popular patronage, The GREAT STEVENS steps just 
outside the area of big noise, of dirt, and grime! 


Still it’s but a trim lady’s jog past the fascinating shops 
of brilliant Michigan Avenue to wherever one wants to go 


THE STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


WORLD’S LARGEST HOTEL 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM 82.50 














FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 
QUICFLEX Fasteners permit easy reading 
of fastened sheets without removal. Save 
time and patience. Nothing to bend, break 
| or tear paper. (Pat. Pend.) Box of 50—85c. 
. Order supply through your stationer or 
send for free sample direct from 


QUICFLEX MF'G. Co. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Dept. S-7 
Los Angeles, Cal 














Do You Need Names? 


“MAILING LIST SOURCES” 


This new Dartnell survey lists, classi- 
fies, and gives latest detailed informa- 
tion about nearly 400 of the most 
useful trade and specialized directories. 
Tells count of names listed, name and 
address of publisher, price and pub- 
lication date. It will help you locate 
quickly profitable sources of sales 
prospects for salesmen’s leads and 
mailing lists. The data it gives will 
aid you also in making plans for intro- 
ducing new products, opening new 
markets, and many other sales pur- 
poses. Carefully indexed and cross- 
indexed. Sent on approval to business 
executives. Size 5x 8 inches, 90 pages, 
leatherette-paper covers. Price, $1.50 


postpaid. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 














All New York 





is just a step from the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., New York City 


Have more money left for shopping and 
ae. Stay at the Hotel Montclair 

one of New York’s newest and largest 
hotels. Convenient to the Grand Central 
Zone, smart shops, theatres, Fifth, Madi- 
son, Park Avenues, Radio City! 800 inex- 
pensive outside rooms. 


* Only $2.50 


for an outside room with bath, shower 
and radio. $3.50 for a double room 


Casino Montclair 
Sine and dance inexpensively amid gay, beautiful 
Dinner from $1.25, n from 65¢ 





Among the 
New Books 


THERE is no biased treatment of the 
subject of price cutting in Dr. Haring’s 
book, Retail Price Cutting and Its Con- 
trol by Manufacturers (The Ronald Press 
Company, $3.50), and for that reason it 
is a most practical contribution to the 
small amount of literature on this ubiq- 
uitous marketing question. The analyses 
of the experiences of several companies 
with price control methods will help the 
reader to judge which policy may be 
the better for his business—price cutting 
or price maintenance. 


THE student interested in foreign service 
as a career, those who are trying to de- 
cide upon a vocation, and those generally 
interested in foreign trade from an educa- 
tional standpoint will find Dr. Paul V. 
Horn’s International Trade Principles 
and Practices (Prentice-Hall, Inc., $5), 
of no little value. Especially stressed are 
the _vocational opportunities in foreign 
trade. 


@ 

ALTHOUGH written for textbook use, 
Fundamentals of Industrial Marketing by 
Robert F. Elder (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., $3), should have a wide 


_ Circulation among those- responsible for 


sales planning in concerns marketing in- 


‘ dustrial products. Actual practices in 


industrial marketing are described; sales 
planning, budgetary control, and en- 
gineering services are emphasized. 


EVEN if you are not training for that 
exhaustive job of public speaking, you 
should read Public Speaking as Listeners 
Like It! by Richard C. Borden (Harper 
& Brothers, $1.50). Professor Borden, 
who is administrative chairman of the 
Department of Public Speaking, New, 
York University, has charted over a 
period of fifteen years the reactions of 
several million listeners to speakers. He 
claims the only important rule in public 
speaking is your listeners’ rule: 1. Ho 
hum! 2. Why bring that up? 3. For in- 
stance! 4. For instance! 5. So what? 


THE authors, Donald B. Woodward and 
Marc R. Ross, have combined their A 
Primer of Money and Inflation, into 
one handy volume, rewriting both books 
to bring them up to date and to include 
explanations of many of the puzzling 
monetary changes and theories that have 
come into prominence since President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration. The new vol- 
ume is titled A Primer of Money (Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill, $2.50), and 
the combined books offer what is prob- 
ably one of the simplest as well as best 
explanations of money and monetary 
systems for the average reader. 
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It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
es message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


to advertise yourself, send in your own 


THE BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 





boldface type and centered—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $8.00. $13.00 and $7.50 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Rates for a larger use of space furnished on 
request. Forms close 20th preceding. Published 1st of month of issue. 








Capital Raising 


Positions Wanted 


Letter Specialists 





PROSPECTUSES PREPARED and deals shaped 
up for registration or exemption under Federal 
Security Act. Fee Basis. JOHN MORRIS, 
Seventh Floor, 1237 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS nego- 





tiated, excellent connections. RAYMOND 
SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


ATTENTION! EFFICIENCY EXPERTS, pro- 
moters, and Management consultants. Can you 
use a young man who has chosen Efficiency 
Engineering as his life’s work? Correspond with 
J. A. MARCINIAK, 38 Lawrence Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





Executives Wanted 





FINANCING ARRANGED FOR MERITORIOUS 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. ALL DETAILS 
HANDLED QUICKLY, LEGALLY AND EF- 
FECTIVELY. WILLIAM R. THURSTON, 
33 WEST 42nd ST., N. Y. 


CAPITAL SEEKERS, with worth-while proposi- 
tions needing finance, write giving details. 
STREAMER, 125 Purdy, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Incorporating Services 


CHARTERS — DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
cheapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 
meetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. Fees small. Free forms. 
CHAS. G. GUYER, 301 Equitable Building, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. - 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS under, liberal 

Delaware Laws. Many advantages. Sell ‘shares. 

Raise capital. Entire cost $38. Free details. 

ae ogupaaaaane FISCAL CO., Wilmington, 
aware. 














Branch Office Services 
CHICAGO MAILING ADDRESS for busi 








SALARIED POSITIONS | 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 25 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for positions of the caliber indicated, 
through a procedure individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements. Several 
weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated 
in our agreement. Identity is covered and, 
if employed, present position protected. If 
you have actually earned over $2,500, send 
only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


* 














EXECUTIVES—If you can qualify for positions 
earning $3,600 or more, our personal and con- 
fidential ‘service quickly locates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASSOCIA- 





personal use ; strictly confidential ; $2.00 saeathe 
ly. INTERSTATE SERVICE, Room 1500, 
28 East Jackson. 


NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS. For business or 
personal purposes. $2.00 monthly. 3 choice loca- 
tions: (42nd St. Times Square) (5th Ave., 
Madison Square) (Park Row-Broadway). NEW 
YORK MAIL SERVICE, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


ESTABLISH A NEW YORK CITY Branch Office 
Address for prestige and convenience. $2.00 
month. Mail forwarded. Also personal repre- 
sentation in any capacity. Established 1929. 
ABBOTT SERVICE, 1476 Broadway. 


ST. LOUIS mailing address is yours for $2.50 
per month. J. B. WILLS, 4952 Wise Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 














Selling by Telephone 





Successful Telephone Selling 


The problem of how to make sales by telephone, 
which has been confronting business executives 
for years has at last been solved. Frank Dalton 
O’Sullivan, with the help and advice of tele- 
phone company executives, has just completed a 
practi course in Telephone Salesmanship, 
which thoroughly prepares telephone sales oper- 
ators for their work. Fifty thousand words— 
24 lessons—self-answered questions. Price, $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. De- 
scriptive circular on request. 
THE O’SULLIVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 


Signature Expert 


WRITE a better sig Yours wri twelve 
different styles; personal letter of advice, in- 
structions, 50c. MEUB, Expert Penman, Box 
194, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rubber Stamps 


RUBBER STAMPS MADE TO ORDER 25c per 
line. ESKEW STAMP WORKS, Portsmouth, O. 


























IF YOU WANT CASH 


if you want Success along with the New Busi- 
ness recovery; if you want New Customers, 
New Contacts, More Sales, Fresh Inquiries, 
Faster Collections, a New Job, or anything else, 
we can help you immediately! New quick Air 
Mail service. Write today for Free Booklet, 
“The Magic That Letters Can Do!” You will be 
glad you did. Merely address: 

SUCCESSFUL LETTERS, San Leandro, Calif. 


SALES LETTERS that are. Name your business 
. a evidence. SCARBORO, Maple- 
woo 








SALES LETTERS WRITTEN TO PULL and pay. 
Introductory letter written for $5.00. Mail 
particulars and remittance NOW for yours. 
LUCIAN CHAPPELL, 5302 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 





Sales Letters That SELL! 
15 years experience. Samples free. Write MOR- 
RISON, 725 Walnut, Philadelphia. 


LETTERS that do the job. FRANK ARMSTRONG, 
707 Locust, Des Moines. 


SALES LETTERS $3.00 each, GERALD HILE- 
MAN, 422B Westwood, Dayton, Ohio. 











Letterhead Specialists 





“DISTINCTION IN TYPE DESIGNED LETTER- 
HEADS”—a DeLuxe portfolio of National Prize 
Winning Letterheads designed by Tucker. 
Wonderful letterheads at money-saving prices. 
Portfolio free to executives ($1.00 to others). 
Write on letterhead. Well worth investigating. 








TION, 4385 Vendome Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. TUCKER PRINTING COMPANY, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 
PORTFOLIO—24 1t 1 L head 


RESULTS COUNT... 


FLETCHER’S is a comprehensive 
personnel service—helps you where 
you need help. Complete information 
in our 83 page booklet, “TO HIM 
THAT HATH—” Ask for your copy 
today. No obligation. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 
8 Newbury Street, Boston 














A SUPERIOR SERVICE 
R 


SUPERIOR MEN 
Contact employers through our confidential and 
effective methods. Established 21 years. THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, 20 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





Duplicators and Devices 


INCREASE BUSINESS. PRINT YOUR OWN Ad- 
vertising, Form tters, Price Lists, Postals. 
Our “EXCELLOGRAPH” ($37.50 Complete) 
reprints anything typewritten, penned, traced 
or drawn. Request booklet. PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO., Dept. 9876. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Collection Helps 








Special prices — Portfolio 12¢c — refunded on 
order. WARDEN ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Atchison, Kansas. 





Printing of All Kinds 





BETTER PRINTING for Less Money! Circulars, 
Folders, Booklets, Catalogs our specialty! 
Standardized prices free upon request! 
FANTUS, 525 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ATTRACTIVE IMITATION a 
Form Letters, Circulars, etc. w Pri 

quest Samples. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 4 
Charles, Illinois. 


FACTORY FORMS. Commercial, Specialty Print- 
ing. Submit copy for estimate. WILSON, 323 
W. 17th Street, Anderson, Indiana. 


MIMEOGRAPHED FORM LETTERS, CIRCULARS, 
ete. Small illustration free. uest samples. 
WILLIAMS COMPANY, St. Charles, Illinois. 














Printing Cuts 





PRINTING CUTS—made from your copy — 
minimum 4 square inches for $1,00. Designing— 
Illustrating—Samples Free. KENMORE ART & 
ENGRAVING CO., 986 Kenmore Blvd., Akron, 
Ohio. 





Business Promotion 





BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT thru Written Sales- 
manship that CREATES buyers! Result-produc- 
ing Sales Letters, Folders, Booklets, complete 
campaigns. Valuable literature free ; 9c postage 
appreciated. CHANNING CRADDOCK, Kuster 
Annex, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





English Courses 





WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY in Hecting 
past due accounts. Nothing “canned.” Scien- 
tific Cash-getter. Fits your business. Worth in- 
vestigating. NATIONAL BUSINESS SYS- 
TEMS CO., Dept. AB, 8 South College Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 


[67] 





YOUR ENGLISH: IS IT BELOW AVERAGE? 
Should you like to test yourself? Send 3c stamp 
for Game of English, MILLER SYSTEM OF 
CORRECT ENGLISH, 581 Boylston St., Room 
41-D, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Business Opportunities 


Sales Promotion 


Salesmen Wanted 





IF YOU HAVE SOME SPARE ROOM, a base- 
ment or garage where you can do light work, 
we can offer you a profitable proposition for 
1936, casting Metal Ashtrays, 5 and 10c Novel- 
ties, Toy Automobiles, etc., as Branch Manu- 
facturer for a firm of many years standing. No 
experience required as we furnish full instruc- 
tions with moulds. A rare opportunity for 
these times, so if you mean strictly business 
write at once for full details. METAL CAST 
CO. Dept. 17, 1696 Boston Road, New York City. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS is your opportunity. 
Many began small; now earn thousands yearly. 
No personal contacts. Boundless opportunities. 
Have had over 30 years’ experience ; will help 
you succeed. Send 25¢ for two valuable booklets. 
H. BRENISER, 257 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 


MAKE BIG MONEY, BECOME INDEPENDENT 
in a business all your own. Our System specialty 
as offers you this opportunity. 
Free book explains everything. NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 1959 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


“SCHEME MAGAZINE,” Alliance, Ohio, prints 
schemes, ideas, business starters, formulas ; 
winners—$10,000 to $50,000 reported. 37th year ; 
$1.00. Subscribe now. Six months’ special, only 
30 cents. 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 107 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly in home or office business 
of your own. ELITE PUBLISHERS, 214 Grand 
St., New York. 


CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish formulas 
and trade secrets. All lines. Lists free. W. L. 
CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gordon Ave., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


WHERE TO BUY AT WHOLESALE 500,000 ar- 
ticles. Free Directory and other valuable in- 
formation. MAYWOOD T. Publishers, 925 
Broadway, New York. 


BECOME OPERATOR USED COURSES—We fur- 
nish complete system, low price, guarantee 
satisfaction, d profits. Mar- 
velous opportunity, engage in life-time business. 
WILMUNK, 313-A, Watertown, N. Y. 


START PROFITABLE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
Home or Office. FREE lessons. Write for par- 
ticulars. BOOMER, 828 Pine Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING MANY 
MONEY-MAKING PLANS, FORMULAS, 
IDEAS. E. BELFORT, 4042 N. Keeler Ave., 
Chicago. 
































PROFITABLE MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
You can profit by my 25 years’ successful ex- 
perience preparing productive letters, booklets, 
broadsides that really sell merchandise, real 
estate, securities, services. Don’t experiment. 
My suggestions for your new literature are 
free if you submit your current advertising and 
your plans. No obligation. Write. 

ERNEST F. GARDNER 
3706 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


ORDER PRODUCING Sales Letters. Write for in- 
es. WALTER MESSENGER, Ballston 
pa, ° 








SERVICE TO BUSINESS MEN 
Does your business literature produce results? 
Results are what count! Sales letters, booklets, 
advertising of any kind, worded in simple, sales- 
getting language—planned and put together by 
word experts—will bring you increased business. 
We are familiar with the technique of modern 
publicity, as well as scientific and technical 
copy. What is your problem? Without question 
we can help you. We have served business men 
successfully since 1914. Send for free booklet, 
“KNOTS UNTIED.” 

THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 





SALES CAMPAIGNS PLANNED AND PREPARED 
by a salesman. TY TICEN, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Advertising Counsel 








AN OPEN LETTER 
December 1, 1935 

Dear Mr. Business Man: 
Thank you for reading my previous classi- 
fied advertisments in this publication and 
for your time in reading this brief message. 
You will need my services sooner or later. 
Let’s get acquainted now. Let me tell you 
more about my services in planning and 
preparing advertising campaigns complete 
or just writing sales and collection letters, 
circulars, broadsides, folders, etc., that pull 
like an “told Missouri Mule.’’ Write me. Send 
me samples of your sales literature for my 
free counsel and advice. I can use your ideas 
or I can furnish the ideas myself. Write me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

EDWARD A. JONES 

Advertising Counsel 

2299-C Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











“TURN IDEAS INTO CASH.” Free details. 


Martinez-AB, San Bernardino, Calif. 


THERE’S Big Money in the Collection Business. 
Easily, quickly learned. Write, COLE ASSO- 
CIATES, Syracuse, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. Booklet Free. 
Goodall Agency; Box 1592B, San Francisco. 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 107 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly in home or office business 
of your own. NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 


BECOME A CLAIM ADJUSTER and Investigator. 
Good position or own business. Easily learned. 
Low cost. Particulars freee STEWART MORSE, 
1009 Oak, Elmira, N. Y. 


$100. WEEKLY PLAN, 25c. KURTZ, 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


EDIT A MAGAZINE. A sound money making 
plan with full details, $1.00. MAYNARD E, 
WALKER, Beverly, Mass. 


HUNDREDS OF MONEY MAKING IDEAS, oppor- 
tunities, unusual tips for spare, full time. Home, 
office, outdoors. Investigate. Free circulars. 
HERMAN, 451S Ave., Massillon, Ohio. 


























Advertising Agencies 





FREE — NEW ADVERTISERS’ Rate Guide. 
BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


ADVERTISE: $15 reaches 6,000,000 Sunday 
Newspaper readers with 24 word ad. News- 
paper and magazine rate-guide, free. CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 20-22 W. Jackson, 
Chicago. 








ADVERTISE: 24 words in 250 Newspapers $10. 
Lists Free. ADVERTISING SERVICE BU- 
REAU, 4650 Drexel, Chicago. 





Advertising Service 





SALES LETTERS, Folders, Circulars, Advertise- 
ments and Complete Mail Campaigns planned 
and written to produce “‘plus” profits for YOU. 
Write for folder or send details now. RAY- 
MOND T. WALTER, Box 626, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 








AUTOMATIC LETTERS. Quantity discounts. 
Reliable service. Free booklet, PITTSBURGH- 
HOOVEN CO., 319 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DO YOU KNOW 
a good ‘man, selling one or more noncompeting 
lines direct, interested in a splendid line of 
brushes? We have excellent proposition on com- 
mission basis. 
J. S. COSTELLO & SON BRUSH CO. 
1104 Pine St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents Wanted 


MAKE GOOD PAY supplying your friends and 
neighbors with things they need every day. 
Write for attractive proposition. ALVIN 
SHAVERS & CO., Shavers Bldg., Henegar, Ala. 











Mailing Lists 


JUMP YOUR MAIL SALES! Concentrate cus- 
tomer lists other mass mailers. Forty million 
names. Proven! Recommendations FREE! Out- 
line problem. MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST 
SERVICE, 230-S Congress, Boston. 








Information Service 


GET FACTS FROM NATION’S CAPITAL. What- 
ever you want to know. Questions answered 
$1.00 each. Prompt, reliable. Write. SUMMER- 
FIELD McCARTENEY, 3123 Dumbarton Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Personal 


WHY WEAR GLASSES? It’s not necessary. I 
discarded mine after wearing nine years. My 
system will correct your vision naturally. Par- 
ticulars free. ARTHUR JACOBSON, Box 80, 
Pasadena, Calif. 








HOW TO PAY YOUR DEBTS and HAVE 
MONEY. This new handy volume offers real aid 
to the debt ridden. A practical plan endorsed 
by thinking men, 25¢ postpaid. G. H. KIM- 
BALL, 445 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, IIl. 





Business Services 


EFFECTIVE OFFICE SERVICE rendered. Have 
us solve your letter writing or bookkeeping 
problems. Information free. SPECIALIZED 
OFFICE SERVICE, 1528—7th St., Muskegon, 
Michigan. 


Used Business Equipment 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, $35.00, MULTIGRAPHS, 
$22.50, Folders, $30.00. Typewriter, $8.50. Write 
for other bargains, PRUITT, 547 Pruitt Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 














Typing Services 


EXPERIENCED Typing services. Write RUSSELL 
A. WHALEY, Fort Payne, Alabama. 


Educational 


BECOME A CHARTERED MASTER BOOK- 
KEEPER, Business Executive, or Accountancy 
Expert, by examination, credit evaluation, or 
home study. Tuition $3.00 monthly. Write IN- 
STITUTE OF BUSINESS STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS, Box 1055, Sacramento, Calif. 














Instruction Courses 


USED Correspondence Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4,000 
bargains. (Courses Bought) LEE MOUN- 
TAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 
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of the CHRISTMAS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


which will greet Chicago Shoppers 






during December were installed by 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 
DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


509 South Franklin Street » » Chicago, Illinois 







@ All departments under direct supervision of corresponding departments of 


CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING COMPANY 


509 So. FRANKLIN STREET @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












CAR CARDS AND POSTERS COVERING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 

















— CHICAGO RAPID ILLINOIS sonra . ry 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN R. R. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R. R. ® @ NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, sT.PAUL & PaciFiCR.R. | TRANSIT LINES —— cuicaco, rock ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORES DISPLAY SERVICE 


is the old established and thoroughly experienced window display organization used by 
scores of national manufacturers for installations in Chicago and surrounding states— 










whether their requirements are a few special locations or 1,000 dealer windows. 











FOR BUSINESS MEN 


| To SAVE MONEY - SAVE TIME 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Packed into the pages of this new catalog are more than 

500 different ideas that businesses are using every day— 

actual samples, full size, in actual colors. Every depart- 

ment of your business can use one or more of these 
48 PAGES helpful, practical ideas. 


penny under this heading in your books is direct expense. Every penny saved goes 
. IT. Hundreds of firms use Ever Ready Roll Labels for quicker, safer, surer addressing. 
Some make savings as great as one-half on this one item. THIS NEW CATALOG SHOWS HOW THEY DO IT. 


PACKAGING -— Appearance and ease-of-use count in this STOP LICKING 


department. THIS NEW CATALOG pictures and prices every 


style of package label from plainest to the finest No human being should 


eat giue. (A fact thonot 
PRODUCTION — Here's a field of label use that’s just been a nice one). Here's the 


scratched. No chance for careless instructions, when labels that | answer, fora few cents. 
“stick to the job” carry the story. Pricing, sizing, inspection, yg pie office 
routing, scheduling, accounting, special instructions, etc. etc., safe a str Say 
can be speeded and made 100% accurate with Ever Ready Labels. 


ADVERTISING — Always “going places and doing things”, Ever Salers: y 3 5c 
Ready Labels get attention, add color to one-color jobs at small 7 Money Back 
expense, bring back more reply cards, publicize special deals, Guarantee 


i . i NEW Ever Ready 
repeat your sales story thousands of times for a few cents. | Be: “THORO” MOISTENER 


COLLECTION — To secure prompt payment without losing f 45 7 FREE with Label Order 
good-will is a problem solved for many credit and collection E j\\ a 38-4) ) SPECIAL 
managers who use Ever Ready’s smart and diplomatic collection fii is) Shipped Postpaid, 
stickers. TRIAL PACKAGE of 100 TESTED ACTION \Ss \\ Practical Gift 
PRODUCERS — 25¢ 3 for $1. 


Pron Ready LABEL Grporation 


I41-1SS EAST 25¢4 ST., @ NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


SEND US EVER READY’S NEW (free) 48-page catalog of 500 IDEAS. 


See attached order for 5,000 labels for $3. [[] red ink, [7] blue ink (as per copy attached), — SEND 
FREE Roll Holder, and FREE Moistener with this order, 


See attached order for [] three, [[] one Ever Ready MOISTENERS. 


Name Address. 
Ordered by. 








Going Places — and Doing Things 


Millians (yes millions) of times a year, little 
labels this size, “go places and do,things” 
for Ever Ready’s customers. 


The price is typical of Ever Ready’s ability 
to do a big job for little money—on all sizes 
and styles of labels, in rolls or cut single, 
gummed or ungummed, square cut or die cut, 
printed or embossed, in one color or many. 


Getting More Business 


You'll see them on Western Union telegraph 
blanks, for they say, “We would use stickers 
if limited to only one form of advertising”. 


Informing Customers 


Baldwin Paper Company changes its address. 
Customers must be informed — quickly and 
surely. So, for a month, every invoice, state- 
ment and letter carries a smart, brilliant label 
announcement of the change. 


Saving Time and Money 


Schenley Distributors, Inc., must make an 
emergency mailing of 100,000 pieces. Will 
roll labels speed the job? Sure, two to three 
times as fast, and with real saving. 


Telling How to Use 


A new product (Dry-dee) must assure 
attention to instructions for its use. Manu- 
facturer knows Ever Ready Labels “stick to 
their job” — so a simple instruction label is 
prepared to do the trick. 

In hundreds of ways, these powerful little 
message and information carriers can “go 
places and do things” for your business. 




















